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Our world is opening its tired eyes, the 
slumber of the winter season has 
awakened to a fresh renewal. Femme 
Fatales is experiencing its own season of 
renaissance. While certainly not 
underestimating the work of FFs stalwart 
male writers (God bless Dan Scapperotti, 
Michael Beeler, Bruce G. Hallenbeck, 

Alan Jones— stick with us, guys), this 
magazine is swinging into a visionary 
mode; you’ll often be examining the film 
Industry through the eyes of Its female 
thespians. Brinke Stevens, who has been 
a FF anchor since our very first issue, 
tackled the "Lesbian V^plre" topic with 
her customary conviction. Tina Desired 
Berg stylistically applies spine, insight or 
humor to her work (as a demonstration of 
the latter, sample her chronicle of the 
American Film Market, page 62). 
Abandoning the archaic "screamer" 
handle, Unnea Quigley is movin’ on up; 
recently photographed for 'Ten West," a 
writer’s periodical, Unnea's profile of 
Stella Stevens, (scheduled for next Issue) 
earned accolades from no less than Ms. 
Stevens, herself, who was impressed with 
the "up-close ^d personaJlzed 
treatment." And unrestrained Julie 
Sfra/n— sweetly "in your face.” the 
penultimate libertine— will also be a 
recurrent writer, offering candid chronicles 
of her behind-the-scenes escapades. 
Finally, there's yours truly, actress and 
roving reporter, who will debut next time 
around with interviews. 

Actresses moonlighting as writers. 
Revolutionary? I wish. But another 
scribe, Virginia Woolf — who, generations 
ago, was a modernist stuck In a 
provincial universe — insisted, "There will 
be female Shakespeares In the future." 
Remember that Shakespeare was a 
celebrated actor and author. I'm 
confident that Mesdames Stevens, Berg, 
Quigley, Strain and myself will live up to 
the prophecy. You be the judge. 

Well, FFwill introduce an interactive 
link with the readers and actresses, t was 
supposed to discuss this concept with my 
editor, but he's enjoying sanctuary at 
Rick and Monica's. Next time, OK?— 

Catherine Carson 
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Femmes and Flesh 

One quality we admire 
the most about FF is the in- 
herent boldness of the pho- 
tos that are shot for your 
magazine. We imagine that 
it’s exciting to pick provoca- 
tive pictures to be included 
in a mainstream magazine, 
though — thankfully — you’ve 
avoided sleazy photos that 
exceed the limits of the 
mainstream. But one read- 
er, Michael Reed of Oregon 
(FF 3:3), complained about 
too much T&A. Too much 
T&A for what. Field and 
Stream! 

FF has never shied away 
from introducing naked fe- 
male flesh into the forum of 
a mainstream entertainment 
magazine. Mr. Reed should 
already be aware of this fact. 
Furthermore, FF has always 
shown a measure of mod- 
esty. With rare exception are 
any of the actresses too 
naked for the eyes of the 
family. And while FF often 
challenges the limits. ..well, 
who doesn’t? 

The photographed ac- 
tresses seem to be enjoying 
a new standard of free- 
dom — new freedom to dis- 
play their bodies in a rep- 
utable magazine. The future 
of acceptable mainstream 
entertainment is displayed 
on pages 33 and 34 of issue 
3:3; the sheemess is terribly 
exciting. Keep up the good 
Jan & Scott Gary 
Marmora, New Jersey 

Regarding the letters 
printed in FF 3:3. ..One 
school of deadly seriousness 
insists on the elimination of 
sexy photos. The other 
school clamors only for more 
revealing photos; they’re in 
a complete state of denial re- 
garding the intelligence and 
professional accomplish- 
ment attached to the bodies. 
Case in point was a reader 
whining about the Sally 
Kirkland profile (FF 3:1); 
never mind her career, why 
didn’t you shoot even more 
revealing photos? 
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You must be doing 
something right to be up- 
setting these people. Good 
for you! 

Personally, I can’t think 
of anything that’s more ex- 
citing or erotic than a 
beautiful, unclad woman 
who wears strength and 
intelligence on her face. 
Shape, size and age are not 
important; it’s the strength 
communicated on her fa- 
cial expression. ..the person 
behind the eyes, if you will. 

Perhaps we can con- 
vince the separated 
camps — minds only, no 
nudity vs. nudity only, no 
minds — that they are 
missing out on the com- 
plete experience personi- 
fied by your wonderful 
magazine. 

In closing, how about 
on article on actress/pro- 
ducer Toni Naples? She’s 
amazing, and the world re- 
ally ought to know. 

Rod Lambert 
Eureka, California 

I’d hke to address reader 
Wayne Richards (FF 3:3) 
with one question: Femme 
Fatale is puritan? Define 
puritan'. Hey guy, look at 
the FF 3:2 front cover of 
Julie Strain. Or maybe 
pages 32 and 33 in the same 
issue; in case you hadn’t no- 
ticed, the lady is NAKED or 
nearly so. Or how about the 
picture of Shay Smith in FF 
3:3? And let’s not forget 
that, three years ago, FF 
was launched with that 
provocative front cover of 
Brinke Stevens. 

If Mr. Richards wants to 
see more, I recommend he 
buy a copy of Hustler, a 
magazine that leaves noth- 
ing to the imagination. I 
don’t think FF aspires to 
compete with magazines in 
this capacity. Goodness 
knows, there are enough of 
them on the market. 

Please do features on An- 
drea Roth (ROBOCOP se- 
ries), Yancy Butler (DROP 
ZONE) and Alicia Silver- 
stone (THE CRUSH), whom 




Toni Naples: her biggest challenge as a 
FHOducer Is Jim Wynorskl’s tesistance to 
shoot scenes with fully clothed aciressesi 


I predict a big future for, if 
only she would stop doing 
Aerosmith videos. I look for- 
ward to every FF issue to 
read about familiar faces 
and some new ones. Many of 
the newcomers are undis- 
covered or neglected talents 
who deserve our attention, 
and your publication gives 
their careers a boost. 

Don’t ever change, you’re 
doing a great job. 

Frank T. Rolapp 
Tacoma, Washington 

J.J. North 

First off, your J.J. North 
front cover was great [FF 3:3]. 
Will her movie, ATTACK OF 
THE 60 FOOT CENTER- 
FOLDS, be available on laser 
disc? Could you print Ms. 
North’s address? 

Don’t listen to readers 
who are divided over FF’s 
too torrid/too timid pictorial 
lay-outs. Those who want 
total nudity can look at 
Penthouse; and the ones 
who beef about too much ex- 
posure can read Premiere. 
Caution: Leave Femme Fa- 
tales alone. The articles and 
photos are perfect class all 
the way, Shane Tracy 

Kasson, Minnesota 


Regarding ATTACK 
OF THE 60 FOOT CEN- 
TERFOLDS: I’m happy to 
see that a “giant woman” 
movie is being made that 
finally stresses the imder- 
played sex angle. I would 
love to see Michelle Bau- 
er’s screen test as the 60 
FOOT CENTERFOLD. 
Any chance of seeing that 
footage in a future issue? I 
think Ms. Bauer is gor- 
geous. 

Nothing was men- 
tioned about the movie’s 
release date. Will it debut 
in theatres? If CENTER- 
FOLDS goes direct to 
video, could you print the 
release date? It would 
make a prized addition to 
my collection. 

Wilfred D. DeVoe 
Salem, Mass 

I must say I enjoyed the 
60 FOOT CENTERFOLDS 
article and was left wanting 
more. When will it be re- 
leased? Will it be available 
on video? Is so, how do I 
purchase a copy? 

Patrick Falcon 
Port Coquitlam B.C., CAN 

continued on page 60 

Fan clubs 

Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes: 

Tina Desiree Stergx P.O. Box 
7075, Van Nuys, CA 91409. 
Therese Lynn: (Featured 
next issue). P.O. Box 6057. 
Hoboken, NJ 07030. 

—Linnea Quigley: Purrfect 
Productions, P.O. Box 430, 
Newbury Park, CA 91320. 
Cynthia Rothrock: Inquire 
about T-shirts, autographed 
posters, etc. 4654-B East 
Avenue S, Suite 190, Palm- 
dale, CA 93552. 

Rhonda Shear: Send $1.00 
for catadogue. Purrfect Pro- 
ductions (RS-FF), P.O. Box 
430, Newbury Pk., CA 91320. 
Brinke Stevens: 8033 Sun- 
set Boulevard, #556, Holly- 
wood, CA 90046. 

Rebecca Wicks: P.O. Box 
533129, Orlando, Florida 
32853-3129. 
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• It’s been six months since FF 
3:3 debuted on newsstands, and 
we’ve been consistently buried un- 
der sacks of mail requesting mer- 
chandising materials related to cov- 
er woman J.J. North as the 60 
FOOT CENTERFOLD (check out 
page 62 for a report on the film's 
performance at this year’s AFM). 
OK, information regarding T-shirts 
and posters is imminent; we’ll keep 
you posted. Less speculative is this 
latest development: Concorde has 
commissioned Lasting Images to 
produce a set of trading cards on 
ATTACK OF THE 60 FOOT CEN- 
TERFOLD, each illustrated with pin- 
up shots of North in the title role. Jeff 
Marks, president of the company, 
notes he "has seen starlet trading 
card sets that are marred by cheap- 
ness and third or fourth-generation 
photo reproductions. They’re awful. 
Our cards are mounted on a glossy 
surface and printed directly from 
transparencies. J.J. and Concorde 
deserve the best and ttiey got it." 

Marks is also tailoring a set of 
trading cards for Concorde's 
CAGED HEAT 3000, in addition to a 
Snow Bunnies set which “is devoted 
to actresses — including J.J. North, 
Therese Lind, Lorissa McComas, 
Carolyn Taye-Loren, Ava Cadell, 
Mandy Leigh, etc. — wearing goose- 
bumps in snowy, frigid environ- 
ments." For further information, 
send a seif-addressed envelope to 
Lasting Images, 100-A #3 
Springdale Road, Suite 267, Cherry 
Hill, New Jersey— 06003. 

• Actress/Sacred Prey author 
Vivian Schilling {FF 1 :3) is preoccu- 
pied with her second book, but may 


Lorissa McComas, one of this 
magazine’s staffers, flashes a cheeky 
disposition in FFs Baltimore office. 



have the opportunity to relax those 
writer’s cramps. Schilling has been 
cast in RUMPELSTILTSKIN, sched- 
uled for production in Budapest, 
Hungary. Arturo Gill (LEPRE- 
CHAUN II & III) will play a support- 
ing role; the producers are currently 
negotiating with Christopher Reeve 
to play the Kng. A representative for 
Twin Dolphin and Sefel Films, Ltd. 
noted, ‘The movie will combine 
state-of-the-art effects with a classic 
fairy tale story to meld the sci-fi 
genre with a family concept, thus 
broadening the film’s appeal. 
There’s a great finale scene with 40 
little people, a la WIZARD OF OZ.” 

•VAMPIRESS: LADY OF THE 
NIGHT is about a call girl murdered 
by vengeful syndicate bosses. She’s 
resurrected as a seductive siren of 
the undead who, even at the risk of 
losing her soul, wipes out the mob’s 
crime lords. Deborah Dutch, a veter- 
an of horror movies (HAUNTING OF 
MORELLA, HARD TO DIE), not on- 
ly portrayed the film’s title role but 
served as co-producer. Written and 
directed by Philip Cable, the erotic 
horror thriller will be distributed by 
America International Entertain- 
ment. 

• Ms. Dutch is also featured in 
the pilot episode of DEJA VIEW, an 
anthology series hosted by one half 
of Blondage, Julie Ann. Described 
as a sexy TWILIGHT ZONE, each 
hour-long show offers a combination 
of erotic vignettes that probe into 
fantasies, secrets and maybe even 
nightmares— real and imagined. 
Created by executive producer 
Philip Jones (PRINCESS WAR- 
RIOR. TIME BARBARIANS), the 
cast of the pilot also includes 
Annette Harper and Lorissa 
McComas.... 

•Ms. McComas (FF3:3), a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati, has expanded 
her brief trip to Hollywood into a 
two-month tenure. Translation: 
she’s in demand. Upon completing 
her assignment as an sexy cyborg 
in Fred Olen Ray’s DROID GUN- 
NER, McComas co-starred with FF 
cover woman Rebecca Ferratti in 
an opulent, interactive CD-ROM 
game titled THE RING. She’s cur- 
rently playing a pivotal role in 
Concorde’s remake of the 1978 cult 
classic, PIRANHA. 

•Brfnke Stevens joined the cast 
of Ray’s DROID GUNNER (Euro- 
pean title: CYBERZONE) as a feline 
alien who performs an exotic 
striptease to a cheering audience of 
astronauts and — oh. what the hey — 
Ms. Stevens will personally tell you 
about her spin on Catwoman next 



issue. Meantime, here’s the latest: 
the actress/FF staffer is collaborat- 
ing with Jeffrey Tinsley on a screen- 
play titled HAUNTING FEAR II: 
BURIED NIGHTMARES, a sequel 
to Stevens’ 1 990 horror film. She’s 
also writing “Jacking-tn," her first fic- 
tional work in ten years. The short 
story, about a femaie siave adrift in 
a virtual reality world who turns the 
tables on her captors, will be printed 
in Holblood VI (Geib and Garrett 
Publishers). 

• ELECTRA, a sexy science fic- 
tion thriller leaning on fetishism, is 
scheduled for an April shoot. The 
premise involves a prodigy, en- 
dowed with super powers, who must 
outwit his evil stepmother. Cast in- 
ciudes Shannon Tweed and Erica 
Andersch (aka American Gladiator 
"Diamond”). Director Julian Grant, 
whose short fiim CREEP qualified 
for an Oscar nomination, notes he’ll 
approximate the visual style of Mario 
Bava's PLANET OF THE VAM- 
PIRES. 

• New Hampshire-based film- 
maker Brett Piper, whose horror 
spoof THEY BITE served as the 
cover story for FF 2:1, is develop- 
ing a film anthology titled SHOCK- 
ARAMA. Piper has aiready shot a 
half-hour mum tale for the movie, 
though the segment may also 
serve as a product reel for a pro- 
posed TV series. The screen- 
writer/director is pitching the pilot 
to less provincial cable outlets as a 
result of Christina Veronica’s ex- 
tensive nudity. Veronica, whom 
Piper previousiy directed in THEY 
BITE, literally comes clean with her 
bandaged stalker via one scene's 
homage to PSYCHO. Piper hypes 


the vignette as “no worse than a 
bad cold, and definitely better than 
a starving ferret in your pants.” 
Um, we enjoy your films, Brett— 
but we suggest you work on a 
slightly more commercial tag line. 

•Ava Cadell (FF2:1), a siren of 
the Sidaris Cinema (FIT TO KILL, 
HARD HUNTED), turned author 
with last year’s Hot Spots, a book 
co-written by actress Jane Hamilton. 
This year, Cadell sings Soundz of 
Sex, a collection of nine steamy 
tunes — including "On Your Knees,’’ 
"Sexycise," “Sextrology" and “Kooi 
Whip” (caution: if you live near an 
Amish community, turn up the vol- 
ume at your own risk). Available on 
CD for $14.95 and cassette tape for 
$1 1 .95 (postage & handling includ- 
ed). Within each torridly-illustrated 
carton is a contest alert: "Share your 
fantasies with Aval 'Win a chance to 
star with me in my next music video. 
Just let me know which song turns 
you on the most and — ’" Send or- 
ders to Ava Cadell, 8033 Sunset 
Boulevard, #661 , Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia— 90046. 

• The video success of SOR- 
CERESS (FF 2:4) has prompted 
the inevitable SORCERESS II. Part 
I’s Jim Wynorski and Julie Strain 
are reprising their functions as di- 
rector and star for the sequel. 
Shooting is scheduled for May on a 
slave plantation in northern Florida. 
Julie Smith, last issue’s centerfold 
and the star of Andy Sidaris’ ballis- 
tic bikini epics and last issue’s cen- 
terfold, co-slars in a scenario best 
described as vintage Wynorski: 
"Bad girls play with voodoo — and 
all kinds of lesbian hell breaks 
loose." □ 
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FORMERLY CAST AS THE PERENNIAL HOMEMAKER, REBECCA 
WICKS CANT WAIT TO STRIP OFF THE APRON STRINGS. 

By Linnea Quigley 



Not every photo of Rebecca 
Wicks is intended to melt your 
libido. Matter of fact, some pic- 
tures render a sexy but mater- 
nal Penny Marshall-type. But 
with legs that reach my shoul- 
ders, and huge green eyes that 
twinkle, Wicks is hard to pin 
down. As an actress, she’s a foxir- 
year veteran, yet tonight, posing 
on a soundstage for FF, she just 
started to unveil her sex appeal. 

Allow me to introduce you to 
Florida’s resident femme fa- 
tale. ..The Connecticut-born 
Wicks was raised by a philhar- 
monic family. Her Julliard-edu- 
cated mother is an opera singer. 
Wicks’ dad and sisters are no 
less musically inclined, practic- 
ing on several instruments. A 
violin and viola virtuoso, Wicks 
was admitted into the musi- 
cians’ union by age 16 (this 
whole “child prodigy” story is 
lost on her friends, who clear 
the room whenever she unloads 
the violin case). Earning a B.S. in 
Computer Science and Technical Writ- 
ing, Wicks relocated to Boston. She was 
working as a computer consultant when 
her then-boyfriend announced plans to 
move more than the furniture: “Let’s go 
to Florida,” he trumpeted. Wicks’ come- 
back: “Let’s pack.” (Insert your favorite 
John Williams score here; the music 
swells.) Arriving in Orlando, she 
shelled-out $700 to a modeling agency 
that was promoted in a local paper. As- 
suming the fee would garner some rep- 


debut in BIOHAZARD II. Here’s 
a little preview of her role as the 
movie’s impregnated mom: she 
gives birth to a slimy mutant, 
dies and fades out as the credit 
crawl starts to roll. (OK, so I 
spoiled the opening scene of the 
movie — sue me). Anyway, Wicks 
had to spend hours with a special 
effects expert between her legs 
(write your own joke, but the ef- 
fects guy — ^whom the crew refers 
to as “Lucky” — supervised the 
delivery of the alien baby). She 
subsequently played a doting, sit- 
com-type mother in LIVE BAIT. 
But Wicks’ character adds a spin 
to television’s combination Step- 
ford Wife/happy homemaker 
...seems she assists in the burial 
of li’l friends whom her offspring 
decides to slaughter (naturally, 
mom worries about her son’s 
clothes getting dirty). Call it 
“THE DONNA REED SHOW: 
The Lost Episode.” 

Gritty, unglamorous stuff, but 
at least the Big Apple has seen 
more than Wicks’ acting apti- 
tude. Clutching an abbreviated 
towel to her nude body, Wicks was pho- 
tographed for a 40x70ft. billboard, 
pitching the Embassy Suites Hotel, 
which was hung in Times Square. The 
exposure prompted one of her past 
beaus to c^l and inquire, “Rebecca! Is 
that you?” Similarly, her theatrical 
work, performed in Orlando, hasn’t 
gone unnoticed; John Travolta and Bar- 
ry Williams are among Wicks’ support- 
ers. Adept at comedy (SISTER MARY 
IGNATIUS EXPLAINS IT ALL TO 
YOU), she’s no less effective deUvering 


“The GATOH BABE movie was adapted from a phony trailer shot for 
BIKINI DRIVE-IN. I play the title role, a Claudia Jennlngs-type hellcat" 

resentation, Wicks learned from some 
burned clients that she bought herself 
some serious grief. Wicks marched back 
to the office and demanded her money 
back. She got it. The situation propheti- 
cally telegraphed the character she 
would play in BIKINI DRIVE-IN; “I will 
not be denied,” she hisses as a knife- 
wielding “Gator Babe.” But I’m getting 
ahead of myself, here... 

Wicks landed legitimate manage- 
ment, via agent Philip Karr, earning 
visibility in TV commercials and a film 
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the goods with straight dra- 
ma (STEEL MAGNOLIAS, 
NUTS). Wicks lampooned 
sitcom icons in THE 
BRADY BUNCH: UNCEN- 
SORED (she played the 
brood’s mom) and a LAV- 
ERNE AND SHIRLEY 
spoof but her turn as movie 
star Ginger Grant, in a 
stage “dramatization” of 
GILLIGAN’S ISLAND, was 
a show stopper. During one 
evening’s performance, she 
plunged into a kiss with an 
actor who portrayed the 
Professor; in the process, 
her wig detached and 
dropped to the stage floor. 
Wicks, remaining in charac- 
ter, told the Professor that 
she experienced a couple 
rounds of chemotherapy. Her 
ad-lib brought the house 
down. 

I first became acquainted 
with Wicks on the set of 
JACK-O’-LANTERN. The 
film reunited her with Fred 
Olen Ray and Steve Lat- 
shaw, respectively the pro- 
ducer and director of BIO- 
HAZARD II. Wicks, once 
again cast as a youthful 
mom, offers a summary of 
the script: “A man named 
Kelly was assumed to have 
killed the title character, a 
demon who’s half-man, half- 


pumpkin. It turns out he 
only entombed it. My son in 
the movie is a fifth genera- 
tion descendant of Kelly 
and is cursed by the Jack- 
O’-Lantern. So my screen 
family is terrorized by this 
monster. There’s a lot of 
mayhem, though my char- 
acter — a loving mother — is 
very assertive.” 

On-screen, I — as Wicks’ 
babysitter — develop a crush 
on her husband. Now that 
rivalry required some real 
acting. Shooting during a 
rare cold snap in Orlando, 
we instantly liked each oth- 
er. Then again, who would- 
n’t like Rebecca Wicks? I 
mean, she invited me to 
lodge in her apartment, 
which she shares with Su- 
san Fronsoe, another accom- 
plished actress who also ap- 
peared in BIOHAZARD II 
and played Shirley opposite 
Wicks’ Laverne. Next time 
yours truly is in Florida, I’m 
gonna accept that invita- 
tion; Miss Fronsoe promised 
me, in advance, she’d hide 
Wicks’ violin. Alright] 

Wicks is single right now 
and probably won’t commit 
until ‘Tm attached to some- 
one’s who’s just like me, on- 
ly male.” I should print her 
800 number.. .na/i... on sec- 


"On the left I’m recreating my pose for an Embassy Suites Hotel poster, which 
was reproduced as a 40x70 billboard {beloW) and planted In Times Square.” 


c<l want people to see I can play 
soft and sexy, beautiful and hot. 
The horror movies are a blast, but 
I don’t want to be indefinitely 
locked into that genre.” 




ond thought, send your 
valentines to her post office 
box (check out page 4). But 
don’t count on a long court- 
ship or romantic hayrides; 
it seems she’s too preoccu- 
pied with her professional 
obligations. Take today, for 
instance. During the morn- 
ing hours, Wicks starred in 
ACCIDENTS IN THE 
WORKPLACE. Don’t look 
for this epic on your video 
shelves, it’s an industrial 
film (believe me, Wicks 
could cause some serious 
distractions — maybe casu- 
alties — ^just strutting the 
distance between the water 
cooler and Xerox machine). 
Much later tonight she’ll 
spend some long hours 
wrapping JACK-O’-LAN- 
TERN. 

But now, right before my 
eyes, Wicks is shedding her 
clothes for the aforemen- 
tioned photo session. So why 
is this heir to June Cleaver's 
apron strings swapping ma- 
ternity for the exposure as a 
siren? “Because I’m tired of 
being looked at as a mom,” 
Wicks sneers. “The casting 
directors call me for those 
bigger-than-life characters. 
My eyes are big, and my 
face is dynamically expres- 
sive, so they call me for the 
goofy-t 3 TJe things like reac- 
tion shots for commercials. 
I’d like to shake the ‘moth- 
er’ stereot3T3e and one other 
thing — much of my com- 
mercial work has been 
comedic, and this typecast- 
ing shouldn’t desensitize 
film personnel to my glam- 
our. I know that this other, 
much more sensuous side of 
me exists. And it was also 
totally fun for me to show 
this other side of myself. I 
want people to see I can 
play soft and sexy, beautiful 
and hot. The horror movies 
are a blast, but I don’t want 
to be indefinitely locked in- 
to that genre.” 

And she’s been granted 
the opportunity to reveal 
that “beautiful and hot” 
side in GATOR BABES, a 
parody of yesteryear’s 
“bayou bitch” movies that 
turned the late Claudia 
Jennings into a drive-in di- 
va. “The film originated as 

continued on page 60 





BEAUTY AND BRUTE FORCE 



THIS YEAR’S “MOST PROMISING ACTRESS” PRACTICES MORTAL 
KOM0AT, BASED ON THE CONTROVERSIAL VIDEO GAME. 

By Douglas Eby 


Winner of the 1990 Miss 
Teen USA crown, Bridgette 
Wilson looks back upon the 
contest as a positive experi- 
ence: “The pageant was 
based mainly on your inter- 
view skills, plus an evening 
gown competition. Having 
the practice of that to win 
my state-level competition, 
then go on to the nationals 
as well, I travelled through- 
out the country for a year, 
as a spokesperson for dif- 
ferent organizations. All 
of that, put together for 
an entire year, helped me 
to be at ease with people 
in interviews and audi- 
tions.” 

Wilson made a con- 
scious choice to pursue her 
expanding drama career at 
the age of 12, when she and 
her sister and mother had 
an opportunity to make a 
trip to Tennessee, a place 
she says she had always 
wanted to see, “and to this 
day I’ve never been there, 
but I chose to be in a musi- 
cal instead. I’d always been 
involved in singing. It was 
an active choice to pursue 
being a performer.” 

In addition to acting, 
she continues to grow as a 


Wilson defmds MORTAL KOMBATs violence: “There are always reasons behind the fighL there's motivation and so many 
internal things each ehartacter Is going through, In their mind, that the other characters don't know." 
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Wilson's past Aims havs boon less physical, Including a role as 
Adam Sandler's school Instructor In the sleeper hit, BILLY MADISON. 


singer, with a record deal 
in Japan, where she has 
been recording. “I love mu- 
sic,” Wilson says. “I’d love 
the opportunity to develop 
that more over here, or even 
to play the role of a singer, to 
put the two together in a 
film .” 

She’s elated that her ca- 
reer may socially impact au- 
diences. “What you see in 
film and media is so power- 
ful, and stays with you. Peo- 
ple complain about there be- 
ing too much violence, or too 
much of this, too much of 
that, but as much as vio- 
lence sticks with you, so do 
images like women fighting 
back against abuse. That 
scene in THELMA AND 
LOUISE where she shoots 
the rapist in the parking lot; 


that had such an impact. 
Audiences went wild over it. 

I thought it was great.” 

Born and raised in Gold 
Beach, Oregon, with a pop- 
ulation under 2,000, Wilson 
grew up in a family that 
supported her career ambi- 
tions. She moved to Los An- 
geles at age 17. “Yeah, I 
just went for it. I enrolled 
in an acting class, and I 
worked in a mattress shop, 
and did little odds and ends 
until I got my first acting 
job.” 

Wilson graduated early 
from high school, recalling, 
“I always worked quickly 
and got A’s in my classes, so 
my senior year I was able to 
get all of my credits at half- 
year. I graduated with my 
class, but that other half 


(‘Violence sticks with you; so do 
images of women fighting abuse. 
Audiences went wild over the 
scene in THELMA AND LOUISE 
where she shoots the rapist.” 


year allowed me to travel 
around with the [Miss Teen 
USA] pageant, and other 
things.” 

Recounting the mental 
training exercise required 
for MORTAL KOMBAT, 
Wilson attributes her mar- 
tial arts education as rein- 
forcement for her strength 
as an actress. But she cites 
another influence as a ca- 
reer boost: “The most em- 
powering thing I have in my 
life is the love and support I 
have from my family. My 
sister lives with me, which 
is a part of home that’s with 
me every day. When there 
are things that I’m excited 
or nervous about, every day 
I can count on a call from 
ray grandparents to say 
‘Good luck,’ and my mom 
and sister rooting for rae 
out the door. 

“It’s comforting to know 
when you’re stepping into 
someone’s life, and meet- 
ing them for the first time, 
you’re walking in with so 
many special and wonder- 
ful things from your life 
that if you meet and re- 
spond to them, they can 
feel and share and appreci- 
ate those things with you. 
And if they don’t respond 
to you, when you walk 
away, you haven’t lost any- 
thing. Everything that 
matters has carried you 
through it, which is what 
makes it okay to get by 
when things are not so 
good. I’m just so lucky. I 
know people who aren’t as 
fortunate, and I count my 
blessings every day.” 

While Wilson accentu- 
ates her professioneil goals, 
she admits that domestic 
bliss is equally important. 
“That’s an even higher pri- 
ority to me. I think in part 
that’s because I’ve had such 
a great family life growing 
up, that to have my own 


family and children to 
share things with will be 
the ultimate success and, 
when that time comes, be- 
ing a good mother and good 
wife will be my first priori- 
ty. Later down the road, if I 
continue working as an ac- 
tor, that would be great, 
too. I feel very fortunate to 
have done as much as I 
have at such a young age 
because I’ve been able to 
experience and live it, and 
hopefully continue. I also 
knew the only reason I’ve 
been able to do all this and 
enjoy and love it, is because 
of what I had growing up, 
and I would never want to 
take that from anyone, and 
I want to give that to some- 
one, meaning my own chil- 
dren someday. Then, by far, 
my whole life to date, will 
have been much more en- 
riching than ray job.” 

The actress is still in 
search of a role that’s “com- 
pletely out there, where 
you don’t even look at the 
outside of the character be- 
cause you’re so fascinated 
by what’s going on inside. 
There have only been a few 
things to come along, but 
nothing yet I’m actually do- 
ing where I said. What do I 
have to do to get this?’ I’m 
still trying to find that, and 
in the meantime, there 
have been some great things 
come along that are inter- 
esting and fun, but not the 
really intense, challenging 
role.” 

Wilson used to be a na- 
tional spokesperson for 
MADD (Mothers Against 
Drunk Drivers): “It was 
great for me. Fortunately, 
I’ve never lost anybody to 
drunk driving, but I know 
people who have. I felt for- 
tunate to be part of it be- 
cause it was an organization 
of mothers, an adult group, 
and I was able to be their 
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Wilson, as 8 special Forces agent, Is abducted by evil overlord of the Outworld, ^angTsung (Cary-Hlroyukl Tegaws). Her captivity notwithstanding (below) Wilson Is 
more fmme fatale than damsel-Irt-dlstress: To play a violent role, and take a bad guy out Is fun. When I was doing my own stunts, I had a great time.” 


young voice. It was my op- 
portunity to connect with 
the children, and feel I was 
impacting their lives and 
educating them in a posi- 
tive way about something 
that really needs to be ad- 
dressed. I’m still a support- 
er of it, but not as actively 
involved as before.” 

She is also an active sup- 
porter of the American 
Oceans Campaign, and 
various AIDS charities: 
“Those are things I go to 
and am usually involved in 
as much as I can. I’m not 
in charge of anything or a 
spokesperson, but I try to 
make myself available to 
help out. I like to be in- 
volved for myself, as well 
as to educate people. And it 
absolutely helps me as an 





Unden Ashby, as martial arts star Johnny Cage, bonds with Wilson In the 
MORTAL KOMBAT tournament to defend the future of mankind. 


actor, because I think that 
the more you learn in any 
situation, any phase of life, 
whether it’s an organiza- 
tion or just walking down 
the street and meeting new 
people — all these experi- 
ences help me as a person 
and as an actress. Especial- 
ly living in a city, you close 
yourself off to a lot of 
things, and walk with tun- 
nel vision to where you 
need to go. When I step 


back and look at the people 
next to me, and feel them, 
understand them, and lis- 
ten to what their saying, 
it’s helpful to me because I 
can draw from those people 
when it comes to acting and 
finding a character. There 
are many wonderful things 
to learn from the people 
around you.” 

In contrast to her school 
teacher role in BILLY 
MADISON, and her stu- 


dent role in HIGHER 
LEARNING, Bridptte Wil- 
son portrays Special Forces 
agent Sonya Blade, a part 
requiring intense physical 
fitness and capability, as 
Wilson noted on one of the 
elaborate sets for MORTAL 
KOMBAT; “Ever since I got 
the role I’ve been going 
through martial arts train- 
ing. Now I’m going to he 
able to do all my own fight- 
ing. Get down and dirty. 
I’m loving the training. I 
hate exercising if I have to 
go to an aerobics class or 
something — I just get mad. 
I get hot and sweaty. But 
with martial arts, you get 
so focused on doing what 
you’re doing that you’re 
sweating and working out 
and don’t even realize it, 
and you leave feeling 
lighter, you float. It makes 
you walk differently. It 
makes you aware of your 
own power. It pushes you 
out of yourself and lifts 
your whole attitude and 
mindset. When you get into 
a fighting mind, you’re 
much stronger.” 

Having completed her 
work in the film, she is 
still training; “I’m doing 


some things to keep it up 
on my own, but I haven’t 
continued in a class. I was 
just talking about that 
with my sister. It was 
such a great form of exer- 
cise, and, of course, I can 
only do so much of it on 
my own. Every day, when 
my sister gets up to ride 
the bike, I’ll do the 
stretching exercises that 
we used, and some of the 
kicking to keep myself 
limber, and let my mind go 
there. It really is great.” 

Wilson feels the movie 
is not just another series 
of battle scenes and great 
fight choreography: “There 
are always reasons behind 
the fight, there’s motiva- 
tion, and so many internal 
things each character is 
going through in their 
mind that the other char- 
acters don’t know. There’s 
so much going on that it 
causes this feeling of elec- 
tricity around everybody. 

“Tb play a violent role and 
take a bad guy out is fun. 
When I was doing my own 
stunts, I had a great time 
with it.” She recalls some 
scenes fighting with Kano 
(played by Trevor Goddard): 
“There was some pretty in- 
tense stuff going on, because 
you do end up hitting each 
other once in a while, and 
you end up getting cut. 
There’s real pain involved. 
But it gets you that much 
more mentally amped up, 
pumped up to do it, to finish 
it out. Yeah, I enjoy the 
physical part of it — the in- 
tensity, mentally, too, to be 
at that place.” 

Wilson is enthusiastic 
about the process of making 
this project: “I love the peo- 
ple I’m working with. The at- 
mosphere, the attitude, the 
energy — it’s all there. Jobs 
like this make me realize 
why I do what I do.” □ 


‘‘There was some intense stuff 
going on because you end up 
hitting each other once in a whiie, 
and you end up getting cut and 
there’s reai pain invoived.” 
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LAUNCHING A SAUCIER IMAGE, THE PREMIER FEMALE 
ACTION STAR IS TRAINING FOR A NEW FIGHT: HOLLYWOOD! 

By Frederick C. Szebin 



Trivia question; how of- 
ten does an actress earn 
billing above the title? If you 
think that one’s tough, try 
this one on for size; how of- 
ten is an actress so critical 
to a film’s success that her 
name exceeds title space on 
the poster? The action-ad- 
venture market formerly re- 
duced female roles to ab- 
ducted victim or simpering 
sidekick. But the ad cam- 
paigns tailored for Cynthia 
Rothrock’s movies hardly 
draw a demure picture of a 
“squeeze” or intimidated 
maiden. Video sleeves, 
which magnify and elevate 
her billing above the re- 
maining players, are embla- 
zoned with titles that pro- 
claim the contentious quali- 
fications of her characters: 
LADY DRAGON... ANGEL 
OF FURY.. .UNDEFEAT- 
ABLE. Get the picture? She 
turns the bad guys into 
chopped liver, and Rothrock 
is cognizant of her influ- 
ence: “The children are 
playing Cynthia Rothrock at 





CYNTHIA ROTHROCK 

«l asked the Chinese producers if I 
could say my lines in En^ish. They said, 
‘Sure, these movies are shot without 
sound — doesn't matter what you say!’’’ 



Rothrock fought FAST GETAWAY producers over their Insistence on a nude 
scene: “I took my top down but didn’t really show much. I felt It was gretultous." 


home, which is kind of fun. 
The women are saying, ^Yes! 
We have a role model, a 
hero. It’s about time!’ And 
the men are just saying, 
Wow! She can kick ass!”’ 

Introduced a decade ago 
in a series of Hong Kong 
films, Rothrock eventually 
starred in profitable vehi- 
cles that prompted sequels; 
CHINA O’BRIEN I&II, 
MARTIAL LAW I&II, HON- 
OR AND GLORY I&II and 
FAST GETAWAY I&II. Her 
remarkable physical skills, 
combined with an appeal- 
ing, unassuming sexuality, 
have made Rothrock a popu- 
lar fixture on American 
video shelves and overseas 
theatre screens. 

Recalling her birthdate, 
Rothrock refers to herself in 
the third person (“Just say 
she’s in her 30’s!”). Informa- 
tion regarding her birth 
place is more admissible; 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
Rothrock’s flair for the mar- 
tial arts was ignited at age 
13. She attended Boston 
University for one year and, 
after a hiatus, returned to 
teach martial arts. By the 
early ’80s, her skills gar- 
nered awards in a series of 
competitions; to date, she 
remains the only woman to 
be christened Five-Time Un- 
defeated World Karate 
Champion in Forms and 
Weapons (1981-1985). Roth- 
rock is also a lethal expert, 
equally adept at brandish- 
ing a sword, staff, spear and 
steel whip. Nominations for 
the Black Belt and Inside 
Kung Fu Halls of Fame de- 
livered endorsement offers. 

“I did a commercial for 
Kentucky Fried Chicken,” 
recalls Rothrock. “They 
called me because their 
main theme was ‘Number 
One in Sports’ and they had 
seen me on the cover of a 
magazine. I did that and 
thought, ‘Well, this is 
great!’ I got paid a lot of 
money. It was fun, and they 
said that they would love to 
do other things with me. It 
sort of gave me a little bug. 
At that point, my mind was 
to be five years undefeated 
in Forms and Weapons. No- 
body had ever done that. 
People have won two years 


in a row, dropped to num- 
ber two and came back up. 
But for that whole five 
years, I was undefeated. It 
was a pressure for me. I 
went to China to get better. 
I studied in Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. I had to keep a 
step ahead of everyone 
else.” 

THE HONG KONG YEARS 

By 1983, Rothrock was 
living in Northern Califor- 
nia and working with the 
West Coast Demonstration 
Tbam. Word spread from the 
grapevine that Golden Har- 
vest, Hong Kong’s purveyor 
of movie martial arts may- 
hem, was on yet another Los 
Angeles quest to discover 
the next Bruce Lee. Observ- 
ing Rothrock’s performance 
of self-defense techniques, 
followed by her deft demon- 
stration of forms and ma- 
neuvers, the company decid- 
ed to turn their proposed ac- 
tion hero into a heroine. 

“I had a contract,” she ex- 
plains, “but I hadn’t heard 
from them for probably two 
years! Finally, one day they 
called and said they wanted 


to shoot a movie with me. 
That was in June, 1985. 

“At that point in my ca- 
reer, I didn’t really think I 
was going to have acting as 
a profession. I was teaching 
martial arts and, again, my 
goal was to be number one 
in the Forms for five years 
in a row. That was where 
my head was at during that 
time. I went off and did the 
film, YES, MADAM. It was 
a big boxoffice success. So, 
right away, they called me 
to do another picture. After 
that, I realized that I really 
liked acting and thought I 
would pursue that as a ca- 
reer. By 1985, 1 finished my 
title of number one, five 
years in a row, and retired. I 
figured, ‘Now I’ll get into 
acting.’ I ended up staying 
in Hong Kong until 1988 
and did seven films there.” 

Groomed as a composite 
of Clint Eastwood and 
Bruce Lee, Rothrock was 
cast as an androgynous 
avenger in movies (THE 
BLONDE FURY, IN THE 
LINE OF DUTY, THE MAG- 
IC CRYSTAL, INSPEC- 
TORS WEAR SKIRTS, etc.) 


released theatrically 
throughout the Far East 
and European territories. 
Half the planet acknowl- 
edged her as their premiere 
female action star. 

But the martial arte lu- 
minary faced some off- 
screen challenges — specifi- 
cally, acclimating herself to 
the male-oriented business 
of filmmaking and a culture 
that branded women as sub- 
servient. “I have seen it in 
personal relationships,” re- 
lates Rothrock. “When I 
first arrived in Hong Kong, I 
think they were kind of 
leery. They didn’t know 
what to expect and then, 
when they saw me fight, I 
think I earned a lot of re- 
spect from them. It wasn’t 
like I was just a woman, it 
was like, ‘God! This girl can 
fight better than men!’ 

“Actually, I think I was 
probably the only foreigner 
who has ever had lead roles 
in Chinese pictures as the 
good guy. They always have 
them as the bad guy, or the 
token Caucasian, for a gim- 
mick. They respected me as 
an actress. People were very 
nice, respected what I said, 
and listened to what I had 
to say. They gave me a Chi- 
nese name; Law Fu Lock. I 
think they literally tried to 
say ‘Rothrock,’ and that was 
the closest Chinese three 


MARTIAL LAW: UNDERCOVER was 
among the multitude of Rothrock 
movies to spawn a sequel. 
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syllables they could figure 
out (laughs)y’ 

During the first day of 
shooting her debut film, 
Rothrock was exposed to a 
chronic case of culture 
shock; she was obligated to 
recite all of her dialogue in 
Chinese. “Never mind hav- 
ing to just say them in Eng- 
lish,” she grins. “Chinese is 
the hardest language in the 
world to speak. I tried it. I 
started going, ‘Yping, hum- 
ma, humma, hummaV 
Everybody looked at me 
like, ‘What’s she saying?’ I 
ask^ if I could say my lines 
in English and they said, 
‘Sure! These movies are 
filmed without sound, so it 
doesn’t matter what you 
say!”’ 

Reflecting on her earliest 
introduction to Hong Kong 
filmmaking, Rothrock ad- 
mits, “I never thought to ask 
about sound. ANGEL OF 
FURY, for instance, was 
filmed entirely without 
sound. When it came time to 
dub the film, I had never re- 
ally done much dubbing be- 
fore. They came in and said 
we have to dub the whole 
movie! I said, ‘You’re kid- 
ding! The whole movie?,’ 
and they didn’t have a 
script! They said, “What did 
you say there?’ (laughs). I 
said, ‘What? I don’t know 
what I said!’ It was terrible, 

"In earlier movies like MABTIAL LAW 
II, I’m just a girlfriend who doesn't say 
much; she hangs around and fights." 


CYNTHIA ROTHBOCK 

«When I first went to Hong Kong, 

I didn’t know about wearing long sleeves 
to conceal pads for fight scenes. I had 
short sleeves and I was so bruised!’’ 


GUARDIAN ANGEL was among Rothrock’sU.S. productions: "Americans sh<^ 
In full scenes. In Hong Kong, you get your lines three minutes befors you shoot! 


a disaster. Imperial put that 
film out in the States. I was 
trying to beg them, ‘Please! 
Don’t release that movie!’ It 
was one of those that make 
you want to say, ‘Oh, noV 
“My first shoot was an 
all-nighter, which I wasn’t 
used to. So, of course, I 
stayed up all day and didn’t 
have a call time until 11:00 
at night, finishing at six the 
following morning. My first 
shot wasn’t even until four 
a.m. They gave me a piece of 
ginger and I thought it was 
candy. Ginger makes me 
deathly sick, which I didn’t 
know at the time. I ate it 
and, all of a sudden, my face 
turns purple and they say, 
‘You can spit it out!’ 
(laughs). So now I’m sick, 
trying to stay up all night, 
and I have a major fight to 
do! What a way to start!” 

Her ignoble overture 
notwithstanding, Rothrock’s 
burgeoning film career pli- 
antly fit her fighting profi- 
ciency. Though stunt dou- 
bles were accessible for 
more perilous feats, includ- 
ing car collisions and high 
falls, Rothrock’s Hong Kong 


tenure didn’t preclude her 
from suffering more than a 
few bruises: “In YES, 
MADAM, a guy hit me in 
the face with a kick, hitting 
me so hard that he split my 
inner ear open. And in MIL- 
LIONAIRE’S EXPRESS, I 
got hit in the face with a 
sword. I had to jump out of a 
30-foot building with a fake 
baby in my hands, wearing 
a dress, while an explosion 
was going on behind me. 
While doing that, I hit my 
knee to my forehead and I 
thought I broke my knee. A 
lot of things happened, like 
getting hit in the face with a 
chain. 

“I remember filming a 
fight scene where guys were 
kicking my leg. I had pads 
on, but it still hurt. They 
kicked me so hard, I couldn’t 
stand it anymore. I said, 
‘Now you have to go to my 
left leg.’ In one movie I did 
in Hong Kong, I was fight- 
ing on a ship with all these 
girls who were so bad that 
the scene looked really stu- 
pid, so they ended up cut- 
ting that out. I was glad 
they cut it, but I wasn’t very 


happy I had to shoot all that 
for nothing. When I first 
went over to Hong Kong, I 
didn’t know anything about 
filming. I didn’t know to 
wear long sleeves or jackets 
because you have pads on. I 
had short sleeves on, and I 
was so bruised! There was a 
scene where two of us were 
fighting this bad guy, and 
we were all bruised so bad 
that the scene had to be cut 
because every time we 
blocked hands, everybody’s 
face flinched — like, ‘OW!’ 
(laughs).” 

Hong Kong’s seat-of- 
pants, Spartan style of film- 
making kept Rothrock on her 
toes for seven pictures. Ac- 
cording to Mike Leeder, FF 
Hong Kong correspondent 
and production executive at 
Videocam Film Company 
(Wanchai), Rothrock’s popu- 
larity induced producers — in- 
cluding Jackie Chan (IN- 
SPECTORS WEAR SKIRTS) 
— to expand her roles in pro- 
jects that were already mid- 
way or near completion. Ad- 
ditional footage and close- 
ups were shot to beef-up ac- 
tion scenes in CITY COPS. 
Leeder notes that an extra 
40 minutes tagged to FE- 
MALE REPORTER prompt- 
ed a title change to BLONDE 
FURY: “After filming was 
completed, Cynthia flew off 
to the U.S. to film the two 
CHINA O’BRIEN movies for 
ENTER THE DRAGON pro- 
ducers Fred Weintraub and 
Robert Clouse. Golden Har- 
vest executives decided that 
[director] Mang Hoi’s film 
didn’t contain enough action 
so, upon C}mthia’s return to 
Hong Kong, additional foot- 
age was shot. The story was 
changed so Cynthia’s profes- 
sion was changed, impromp- 
tu, to an FBI agent. This re- 
sulted in a movie where, 
from one consecutive scene 
to another, Cyndy’s hair 
changes length and color. 
But there was a plethora of 
action scenes, including the 
spectacular original finale 
where Cyndy takes on a 
Thai kickboxing champion 
who, due to his strength, 
caused Cyndy to battle him 
with metal arm protectors 
under her sweater.” 

Determined to span the 
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U.S. market, Rothrock 
tried to negotiate the sale 
for her Hong Kong pic- 
tures. Golden Harvest, 
however, insisted that a 
fire destroyed the nega- 
tives. “At least that’s 
what they told me,” 
groans Rothrock. The 
movies, however, have 
surfaced in America’s 
Chinatown video stores: 
ABOVE THE LAW, RAG- 
ING THUNDER (avail- 
able in the U.S. as NO 
RETREAT, NO SUR- 
RENDER), and PRINCE 
OF THE SUN, the latter 
a $35 million curiosity i 
that Leeder describes as 
“a kind of weird variation 
on Eddie Murphy’s THE 
GOLDEN CHILD. It has 
never been officialfy re- 
leased since its comple- 
tion in 1991.” 

Rothrock stresses the 
huge difference between ■ 
U.S. and Chinese prefer- 
ences for filmmaking: 
“Basically, the Chinese 
pictures are all fighting. 
The fight scenes are 
about five to ten minutes 
long. In American films, 
your fight scenes are very 
short and the stunts are 
not very dramatic. In 
Hong Kong, they’ll spend 
an entire day just rigging I 
one particular stunt. 
Over here, they wouldn’t , 
take the time to do stuff 
like that. It’s a lot harder. 

“On every picture I did 
over there, I got hurt. I’d al- 
ways say, ‘This is it! This is 
my last picture! I’m quitting 
after this! They're going to 
kill meV Then I’d heal and 
see it on the screen and I’d 
say, ‘Oh, my God! That’s 
great! Did I do that? OK, 
what’s the next one?’ That 
happened after every film 
when I was over there. It 
was tough. I think it’s very 
hard for someone to pursue 
a career like that over in 
Hong Kong. It was brutal, 
really.” 

Pierre David initiated 
Rothrock’s professional 
transition to American turf. 
The producer happened to 
be in Germany during a pe- 
riod when one of Rothrock’s 
movies was booked in full 
houses. David, impressed 



with the premise of a Cau- 
casian girl kickin’ butt in 
Hong Kong pictures, offered 
Rothrock a co-starring role 
with Chad McQueen in 
MARTIAL LAW, her first 
U.S. produced film. Com- 
pleting her Golden Harvest 
contract with CHINA O’BRI- 
EN, Rothrock retired from 
the rigors of performing 
sans script. 

BACK IN THE U.SjA 

“Being on an American 
set felt a lot better because I 
had a script I could study 
from,” she beams. “I had ac- 
tors speaking in English, so 
I didn’t have to listen for the 
last syllable they were going 
to say and go, ‘OK, now it’s 
my turn to come ini’ 

“Americans shoot in full 
scenes. In Hong Kong, you’d 
say one line and then they’d 


cut to the other line. And 
you never have a script. You 
get your lines like three 
minutes before you shoot! 
It’s so good to have a conti- 
nuity of the scene to under- 
stand what the people are 
saying. I felt it was good 
training for me in Hong 
Kong because if 1 made mis- 
takes, it didn’t matter.” 

It was on the set of MIL- 
LIONAIRE’S EXPRESS, 
her second Hong Kong pic- 
ture, that Rothrock became 
acquainted with best friend 
and occasional U.S. produc- 
tion partner, Richard Nor- 
ton. The ruggedly handsome 
Aussie has displayed his 
own panache for martial 
arts, playing roles that have 
oscillated from appeahng he- 
roes (HONORAND GLORY I 
& n) to bloodthirsty villains. 
“In MAGIC CRYSTAL,” says 


Rothrock, “I split Richard’s 
eyebrow open. He’s proba- 
bly the only person I’ve 
ever injured. We were 
worked 36 hours straight, 
and were doing this ma- 
jor weapons fight scene at 
night. Either he went up 
when he was supposed to 
go down, or my sword 
somehow ended up where 
his head was. It was just 
a cardboard sword, but I 
remember he looked at 
me, and there’s blood 
pouring off his eye. I was 
going, ‘Oh, my God!’ They 
hurried him to the hospi- 
tal to get stitched up. The 
producers put the funniest 
wig on a stimt man to dou- 
ble for him, but Richard 
came back with stitches — 
and his eye swollen — and 
continued to fight!” 

As Rothrock’s nemesis 
in LADY DRAGON, Nor- 
ton and his co-star were 
matched in a final battle 
which the actress de- 
scribes as “one of the hard- 
est fights I’ve ever done. 
We shot that in three days 
and were hitting so hard! 
It was a real strong fight. 
Afterwards, we laughed 
about it. We know each 
other and how the other 
fights. We trust each oth- 
er. Whenever you do an 
action picture, especially 
if you’re getting into 
some serious fighting and 
really going for it, you’re go- 
ing to get bumped and 
bruised. We’ve all had that 
happen.” 

The only similarity be- 
tween Parts I and II of LA- 
DY DRAGON is the title. 
The sequel’s martial arts 
scenes were comparatively 
minimal, offering Rothrock 
not only an entirely new 
character but the opportuni- 
ty to flex her acting muscles. 
Cast as a kickboxer turned 
rape victim, Rothrock is ter- 
rorized by assailants who 
later murder her spouse. 
Early in the film, Billy Dra- 
go’s knife-wielding looney 
physically assaults the hero- 
ine; driven by method act- 
ing, Drago made the rape 
scene more realistic than 
anyone on the crew could 
have speculated. 

“To me,” explains Roth- 
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rock, “LADY DRAGON II 
was a different film, almost 
like doing a horror-martial 
Eirts picture. In the hospital, 
there was a flashback where 
Billy is raping me. When I 
did that, I was exhausted. It 
was such an acting experi- 
ence for me. What ended up 
happening was the produc- 
ers cut the scene. 

‘Billy went totally off the 
wall, and the producers 
were stunned. They didn’t 
know what to do! He had my 
mouth and nose covered, 
and I actually started hyper- 
ventilating. I was trying to 
get him off me, but he was 
intensely into this scene. 
When he finally released 
me, it took about a good five 
seconds before I could even 
catch my breath!” 

Recounting the traumatic 
experience, Rothrock pauses 
and slowly musters a grin 
as she recalls Drago’s artis- 
tic excesses; “For three days 
afterwards, I couldn’t talk. 
It was so scary. It was prob- 
ably one of the most — God\ 
— emotional scenes I have 
ever done. Billy came up af- 
terwards, kissed me and 
said, ‘Thank you, that was 
great.’ But the producers 
said it was too violent and 
they cut it. I guess they 
think a lot of people don’t 
want to see Cynthia Roth- 
rock having that happen, so 


As GUARDIAN ANGEL, Rothrock’s 
flair for fighting reflected her reel life 
skills In martlel arts competitions. 



CYNTHIA ROTHROCK 

«l posed for Femme Fatales because 
it was time for a change. It’s the first 
time I was shot like this hut, as we 
progressed, I felt more comfortable.’’ 



“I don't do those girlfriend' pictures anymore. At that point In my career, It was 
flne. If you see GUARDIAN ANGEL.. .that's a ItWe bH more of what I'd like to do. 


they made the scene very 
short.” 

FAST GETAWAY also 
scotched the usual surfeit of 
chop-socky scenes. Co-star- 
ring with Corey Haim and 
Leo Rossi, Rothrock almost 
butt heads with producers 
who were eager for the ac- 
tress to make her debut in 
the nude. “I took my top 
down, but I didn’t really 
show anything because I felt 
it was gratuitous,” she ex- 
plains. “I don’t need to do 
nudity in a film, because 
people watch my fighting. If 
a script came to me that was 
very good and called for 
that, and I felt it wasn’t gra- 
tuitous, then I would consid- 
er doing it. But, most likely, 
it wouldn’t be in your typical 
action picture unless the sto- 
ry was more of a romance. It 
would have to be a really, re- 
ally artful project for me to 
do something like that. 

“On FAST GETAWAY, the 
producers said I didn’t have 
to do a frontal nude shot, 
that you would see just a lit- 
tle bit on the side. I said, 
‘OK, fine.’ 'Then, right before 
shooting, the director came 


in and said, ‘Oh, they want 
you to do full nudity’ I said, 
‘Huh-uh. No. Just call my 
agent before we shoot the 
scene.’ Then they didn’t say 
an 5 fthing. I think it became 
a matter of, ‘Let’s just see if 
she’U do it.”’ 

But she didn’t. The sensu- 
ousness of the scene be- 
tween herself and Ken Lem- 
er is communicated only 
with Rothrock’s bare back 
and Lemer’s comically over- 
whelmed expression. “When 
we were doing the rape 
scene in LADY DRAGON 
II,” she continues, “I said to 
Billy Drago, ‘Do whatever 
you want, just don’t rip my 
clothes off.’ Because if I was 
going to do something that 
involved nudity, I wouldn’t 
want it to be something 
where they rip my clothes 
off. To me, that’s gratuitous. 
It would have to be a love 
scene that’s totally called 
for, but not something like, 
‘Oh, she’s ripping her top off 
and now she’s fighting with 
nothing on!”’ 

TOO FATALE FOR TV 
Rothrock, in collabora- 


tion with her seven-time co- 
star Richard Norton, wore 
an extra hat as HONOR 
AND glory’s co-producer 
to research the business and 
“find out how much money 
people make off of you. 
We’ve been talking about 
producing our own project, 
raising the money and just 
doing it ourselves. Then 
people said, ‘No, we’ve seen 
you and Richard too much. 
We want to see you with 
other people.’ But Richard 
and I wanted to do some- 
thing different, something 
that had more romance to it 
with a love scene. But no- 
body wanted to do it! They 
said, ‘No, you can’t do that 
in martial arts!’ Why not? 
We actually did a little bit of 
a love scene in HONOR 
AND GLORY II, but they 
cut it out. 

“It’s funny how some pro- 
ducers think. A lot of times, 
the schedule is rushed so 
they’ll cut the fight scene or 
scenes get dropped that you 
like, or you can’t do some- 
thing the way you want to 
do it. This way, if you’re a 
producer, you can make sure 
you have control over what 
you want.” 

But it was political con- 
straints — with the media 
serving as a scapecoat for 
rampant crime — that deep- 
sixed Rothrock’s two-hour 
CBS pilot, IRRESISTIBLE 
FORCE (1994). Described as 
“DIE HARD in a shopping 
mall,” Rothrock’s favorite 
film was cast with veteran 
actors Stacy Keach and 
Paul Winfield. But a show- 
case of heavy artillery, as 
well as Rothrock’s “unlady- 
like” militancy, rankled net- 
work executives who yanked 
the film from U.S. distribu- 
tion. The film was released 
theatrically overseas, and 
eventually found a home on 
Fox’s foreign video market. 

“My agents wanted to sell 
the pilot to a syndicated net- 
work,” reveals Rothrock, 
“because it’s the best work 
I’ve ever done. But CBS 
doesn’t want to release it. I 

“H a script came to ma that waa 

vary gaod and called for nudity, 

Md I thought It waan*! gratuHoua, 

I’d conaldar doing It. It would 

have to ba a raally artful projact.’' 
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Rothroek rehearses with her UN0EFEATA8LE stunt double. “He doubled for 
everyone in the film," notes co-star Donna Jason. “He just changed hair pieces.' 


CYNTHIA ROTHROCK 

«l was, for the longest time, the only 
woman making martial arts movies. It 
was hard for me to get in, hut I've been 
opening doors for other women.’’ 


don’t even have any pho- 
tographs from the film, be- 
cause its their policy not to 
send out promotional mater- 
ial on something they have 
decided not to show. It’s sit- 
ting there and I don’t know 
if they will ever show it. The 
fighting was great. I 
brought in a choreographer 
from Hong Kong and we did 
a lot of Jackie Chan fight- 
ing. I felt that if CBS would 
air it, the film would proba- 
bly do well because there’s a 
strong, action-oriented audi- 
ence out there as well as 
viewers who just want a 
good stoiy.” 

A phone call to the CBS 
Media Services confirmed 
the film’s condemnation to 
limbo. “It was a pilot for last 
season that didn’t make it to 
the air,” reported a network 
official. “A lot of pilots didn’t 
make it to the air.” Our re- 
quest for photos was greeted 
with a pregnant pause, fol- 
lowed by an encore of the 
“pilots that make it on the 
air” speech. 

Even while the TV movie 
was in production, Rothroek 
and director Kevin Hooks 
were experiencing turbu- 
lence from nervous execu- 
tives. “Kevin would get 
notes,” she recalls. “‘No 
kicking to the head.’ Kevin 
would go, ‘What? Are they 
crazy?! I have this woman 
who can do this amazing 
stuff and they don’t want a 
kick in the head?’ So he just 
shot it the way he wanted 
to. He filmed it like a good 
theatrical feature. Needless 
to say, there were a lot of 
kicks to the head (laughs). I 
remember saying to Kevin, 
What if I kick him in the 
head, he falls down and 
shakes it off? It’s not like I 
floored him with it.’ But the 
network was really tough. 
No blood, no kicks to the 
head or groin.” 


While her agents are 
pitching a series to the less 
conservative sjmdicated net- 
works, Rothroek is opting 
for a more leisurely-paced 
schedule than usual. Her 
next star vehicle is tenta- 
tively set for fall of this 
year; in the meantime, 
Rothroek has appeared in 
the sexy Grand Guignol 
thriller, FATAL PASSION 
(formerly DARK RED). 
Though originally offered 
the lead, she declined the 
plummer role because the 
obligatory nude scenes 
“made me chicken out. In- 
stead, I played the girlfriend 

The pose notwithstanding, FAST 
GETAWAY minimized Rothrock's 
usual quota of chop-socky mayhem. 


^ 1 
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who gets dumped. It was re- 
ally fun to do that. A couple 
of people sent me scripts 
that were intended for my- 
self as the lead in non-action 
roles. I don’t go out for non- 
action parts, and I’m not the 
first person a producer or 
casting agent would have in 
mind, I guess. But they do 
pop-up here and there. 

“I know my strong point 
is with action. That’s where 
my audience is. But if some- 
one would send me a good 
script, and want me to just 
act, I’d definitely do it as 
long as I knew it was going 
to be shot well." 

Success, particularly on 
an international scale, in- 
evitably breeds cloning; 
hence, a parade of Rothrock 
replicants have assumed 
roles as “martial arts 
madams." Anyone remem- 
ber Lucinda Dickey? After 
the inexplicable success of 
BREAKIN’ (1984) and its 
equally trendy sequel, Dick- 
ey was cast with Sho Kosugi 
in NINJA III: THE DOMI- 
NATION (her “revenge- 
seeking Ninja,” noted one 
critic, was plunged into a 
plot best described as ‘THE 
EXORCIST meets ENTER 
THE DRAGON”). One hor- 
ror movie later, Dickey fad- 
ed into anonymity. Then 
there’s Kathy Long who, co- 
starring with Kris Kristof- 
ferson, flaunted her “lethal 
form” in the low-budget 
KNIGHTS. Mimi Lesseos 
was PUSHED TO THE 
LIMIT, while pretty Hilary 
Swank was promoted as 
THE NEXT KARATE KID. 
Catya Sassoon, daughter of 
hair tycoon Vidal, was billed 
with Don ‘The Dragon” Wl- 
son in BLOODFIST IV: DIE 



CYNTHIA ROTHROCK 

<<1116 biggest challenge for me is 
getting a major theatrical release. 
Execntives jnst do not want to invest the 
time in a woman action star.’’ 


I feel that if there’s more 
competition, it makes you 
try to be better.” 

S'TRENG’TH & SEX 
APPEAL: SWINGING 
OUT AT HOLLYWOOD 
But Tinseltown is still 
dominated by boy’s clubs, 
and Rothrock’s unabated, 
non-provincial heroines 
have been underestimated 
by an industry that prefers 
pigeonholing. “The biggest 
challenge for me,” she elabo- 
rates, “is getting a major 
theatrical release. It seems 
as though executives just do 


TRYING and BLOODFIST 
VI: GROUND ZERO until 
finally performing solo in 
ANGEL FIST. Rothrock, 
Don Wilson’s real-life crony, 
recalls The Dragon “was re- 
ally upset with the produc- 
ers of BLOODFIST because 
they said Sassoon was a 
kickboxing champion or 
something. Don told me she 
didn’t really know any mari- 
tal arts.” 

Reflecting on her pioneer- 
ing role as a female action 
icon, Rothrock is less than 
livid when addressing her 


imitators: “I’ve come up in a 
very competitive world. 
Competition doesn’t bother 
me. I was, for the longest 
time, the only woman mak- 
ing martial arts movies. It 
was hard enough for me to 
get in. But it seems through- 
out my life. I’ve been open- 
ing the door for other 
women to get involved with 
this. I was the first woman 
to be on the cover of a 
karate magazine and the 
first woman to win a men’s 
championship. It just sort of 
opens doors, which is great. 


not want to invest the time 
in a woman action star. I’ve 
come across that a lot. And 
even in my earlier movies, if 
you look at MARTIAL LAW 
I and II, I’m just the girl- 
friend who doesn’t have 
much to say.. .She’s just 
hanging around and fights. I 
don’t do those kinds of pic- 
tures anymore. At that point 
in my career, it was fine. I’ve 
been luc^. If you see the LADY 
DRAGON films, GUARDIAN 
ANGEL, there’s a little bit 
more of what Fd like to do.” 

continued on page 61 
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HER WITCH’S BREW RECIPE 



LARA PARKER, THE SIREN ON DARK SHADOWS, PROBES 
INTO THE FILMS HER PUBLIC WASN’T INVITED TO WATCH. 


By JEFF Thompson 


Let’s face it, femmes fa- 
tales are the engines that fu- 
el daytime soaps. But DARK 
SHADOWS eschewed the 
traditional gold-digging 
hussy and introduced serial 
addicts to a literal vamp; 
negligee-clad Angelique 
combined her expressive 
eyes and wicked laugh to ro- 
mantically bait male prey. 
Even the solemn Barnabas 
Collins wasn’t immune to 
the blonde beauty’s blood- 
lust. Turning to less san- 
guine quirks, Angelique 
practiced sorcery to dis- 
saude her minions from re- 
sisting her sphere of influ- 
ence. 

Somehow evoking sympa- 
thy with her character’s 
more pronounced debauch- 
ery, Lara Parker was cast as 
Angelique in 1967, more 
than a year after DARK 
SHADOWS made its TV de- 
but. She remained a major 
player on the Gothic series 
until its final telecast on 
April 2, 1971 (Parker played 
Catherine, a character unre- 
lated to her popular tempt- 
ress, during the final three 
months of the show). A fa- 
miliar face on the tube, 
Parker surfaced during the 
daytime (CAPITOL, ONE 
LIFE TO LIVE) and prime 
time (THE INCREDIBLE 
HULK, KOLCHAK: THE 
NIGHT STALKER). 



prostitute In SAVETHETIGER (1973), a fill 
car: “My scenes were shot at the BIttmore I 


Parker reprised her An- 
gelique role for the theatrical 
NIGHT OF DARK SHAD- 
OWS, a 1971 spin-off of the 
TV series. Other big-screen 
assignments included a 
memorable turn as a compas- 
sionate call girl in SAVE 
THE TIGER (1973) and 
1975’5 RACE WITH THE 
DEVIL, which portrayed 
Parker as a victim of de- 
monology. 

These days, Parker is 
haunted by her “evil” past. 
Episodes of DARK SHAD- 
OWS have turned up on 
video cassette and the Sci-Fi 
Channel. A renewal of en- 
thusiasm is manifested in 
the flood of fan mail ad- 
dressed to Parker, not to 
mention her steady engage- 
ments at DARK SHADOWS 
revivals on both coasts. On 
October 27, 1994, a national 
audience observed Parker’s 
reunion with Jonathan Frid 
(Barnabas Collins) when the 
couple was chronicled on 
CBS-TV’s 50 YEARS OF 
SOAPS. True, Parker made 
a significant impact as An- 
gelique, but she agreed to 
lift the “dark shadows” re- 
garding the remainder of 
her career. 

Was NIGHT OF DARK 
SHADOWS your first the- 
atrical film? 

Well, before that I did 
part of another one that was 
never released — 

APRIL IN THE WIND 
(1970)? 
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Yes. Very little of it was filmed. We 
worked about two weeks. The script 
just made no sense at all! It was a fan- 
tasy, and I was hired almost entirely 
for my look . I was placed opposite a 
male model, and we shot some hysteri- 
cal scenes! We shot one scene in a 
“swan boat” — a boat that was com- 
pletely covered with white feathers — 
that we hitched up to cables and 
dragged across a lake in Central Park 
in the early morning mist. They 
pumped fog over the water so it would 
look ether^ and heavenly — like some- 
thing out of Su;an. Lake — and we just 
sat there and looked beautiful (laughs). 

WTio was the director'? 

I don’t recall. I just remember there 
were a couple of people who got it into 
their minds to make this movie, but 
the script could not be understood. 
Then something happened — they lost 
their backing, or they ran out of mon- 
ey — and it was never finished. I was 
also in Brian DePalma’s film, HI, 
MOM [1970], which was shot in New 
York while I was in DARK SHADOWS. 
That was all improvised — there was 
no script! I did four or five scenes in 
that movie that didn’t make it into the 
final print. I did a scene in a bathtub. 
It was a bubble bath, so I was desper- 
ately trying to keep my bra and panties 
from showing through! That scene, 
along with several others, never made 
it into the film. Once again, I was sup- 
posed to have a big part, but I didn’t. 

Did the scripts for your other movies 
call for nudity? 

No, just that HI, MOM! scene. 
There was a time when people were 
nude on the screen and on Broadway. 
It wasn’t as unusual as it would be to- 
day. It’s funny how we’ve returned to a 
certain amount of conservatism. But 
people were really testing the waters 
there for about a decade! 

The NIGHT OF DARK SHADOWS 
script contained many scenes that did- 
n't appear in the finished film. Do you 
remember working on any sp^ific scenes 
that were omitted from the movie? 

Yes. One of the things I do remem- 
ber is that [producer/director] Dan 
Curtis was often apologetic because he 
indicated to me that NIGHT OF DARK 
SHADOWS would be about Angelique. 
Then, as the writing of the film and the 
filming itself progressed, it changed 
and he built it more around Kate 
[Jackson] and David [Selby]’s roles— 
their relationship and their romance. I 
guess he felt it would draw a big^r au- 
dience. Several times, he apologized to 
me because I guess he felt he had led 
me to believe that my role was sup- 
posed to be bigger. I was often called to 
the set, and then I didn’t work. I’d get 
into m^eup and costume, and I’d stay 


LARA PARKER 

“DARK SHADOWS 
was a mix of horror, 
kink and absurdity— 
the things that people 
who talk about the 
show tend to deny. ’ ’ 



Loretta “Hot Up»" Swit and Parker are prey tor 
Sataniste in RACE WfTH THE DEVIL: "I wa* aware 
the film was not supposed to be high ail" 


there all day. So I made as good a 
salary as I thought I would, but the 
part did turn out to be smaller. 

Maybe NIGHT OF DARK SHAD- 
OWS wasn’t as well received because 
it was different from the TV show. I 
don’t know whether this is true or not, 
but I think the same thing happened 
when Dan did the new series. [Dan 
Curtis, who originated the daytime 
DARK SHADOWS, tried to renew the 
soap as a prime-time series. Lysette An- 
thony was cast in the Angelique role, 
but the show didn’t survive its 1991 
season] Dan was always drawn to to- 
ward making DARK SHADOWS more 
romantic. I guess the ironic thing 
about DARK SHADOWS was the 
campy element to it, and the more ro- 
mantic and realistic you made it, the 


more that [campy element] seemed to 
disappear. As Dan matured and his 
tastes matured, I think he wanted 
something more adult. But I think the 
thing that really appealed to people 
about DARK SHADOWS was its pecu- 
liar personality, which was not really 
very realistic. It was more of a strange 
mixture. The romanticism was there, 
but so was the horror. So was a 
tongue-in-cheek quality, an invest- 
ment of horror and kink and absurdi- 
ty — all of those things that people who 
talk about the show tend to deny. 

It was very excessive, overwrought, 
overdone. 

We played it that way, too! We were 
encouraged to play scene fully — very, 
very strongly. If we tried to be subtle, 
the directors would say, “I want more!” 
Actors are always trying to be realistic 
and subtle — that’s part of the craft, to 
try to make it real and believable — but 
the directors would say, “No, no no! 
You have to give us more!” 

In the world today, there is a ten- 
dency to respond to thin^ that have a 
certain unique personality, and that’s 
what DARK SHADOWS had! There 
are so many things that are just realis- 
tic or just romantic, and in [1990] I ac- 
tually spoke to Dan — I don’t think he 
paid any attention to what I said be- 
cause why should he? — but I said, 
“You’ve gotta make the new DARK 
SHADOWS kinky.” I was thinking 
about how much I liked TWIN 
PEAKS, the ability to present some- 
thing absurd and astonishing. But I 
think Dan really wanted a very strong, 
emotionally true, romantic, deeply in- 
volving show. V/hat he wanted was 
true Gothic horror. 

You had a marvelous part in RACE 
WITH THE DEVIL— 

I worked very hard, and I had a 
good time doing that film. It was inter- 
esting that it was about witches. I had 
a problem with the ending... 

It was very downbeat. 

I thought that my character should 
have disappeared since she was the 
one who was the most suspicious. She 
should have vanished without a trace, 
or in a pile of ashes or a pile of clothes. 
That would have been a more interest- 
ing ending in terms of something that 
would leave you thinking. I suggested 
that to [writers] Lee Frost and Wes 
Bishop, but they didn’t take the sug- 
gestion. They had gotten it into their 
heads that they wanted this ring of 
fire to end the movie. At that time, B- 
horror movies were about car chases, 
motorcycles and special effects. One of 
the interesting things about that film 
is that a different driver did each part 
of the chase. They’d bring in a driver 
who knew how to do a flip, and they’d 
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Parker as DARK SHADOWS' vamp Angelique(0. Her character’s scenes In NIGHT OF DARK SHADOWS (r) were reduced from substance to a spectral presence. 


bring in a driver who knew how to dri- 
ve on two wheels, and the^d bring in a 
driver who knew how to do another 
thing, and they put them all behind 
the wheel and cut it all together. 1 was 
aware that RACE WITH THE DEVIL 
was not supposed to be high art. 

Were there any scenes that may have 
imperiled your own well-being? 

The scene that was the most memo- 
rable was the one with the snakes! 
They had a snake wrangler who, first 
of all, had to warm up the snakes or 
they don’t even move! It’s veiy hard to 
get a snake to strike. If rattlesnakes 
bite you, it’s dreadful, but they don’t 
tend to bite easily. I think they filmed 
a whole reel just trying to get those 
snakes to strike. They milked the 
glands behind the snakes’ fangs and 
removed the fangs and sewed up the 
mouths so that only the tongue could 
come out, so the snakes 
were completely safe. It was 
a real kick working with 
rattlesnakes being thrown 
on me and my grabbing 
them and trying to get both 
the snake’s head and its rat- 
tle in my close-up while I 
was screaming. 

In SAVE THE TIGER, 
which earned Jack Lemmon 
an Oscar for Best Actor, you 
were effective in a supporting 
role as a prostitute. Thayer 
David, who played multiple 
roles on DARK SHADOWS, 
was cast in the film as a pro- 
fessional arsonist. Did you 
cross paths with your former 


co-star? 

We saw each other at the screening, 
but not on the set. I worked only two 
days on that movie. My scenes were 
shot at the Biltmore in downtown Los 
Angeles. David Selby [DARK SHAD- 
OWS’ Quentin Collins] was working on 
UP THE SANDBOX, also at the Bilt- 
more, with Barbra Streisand. He and I 
ran into each other in the lobby. 

Five years later, you were reunited 
with David and Selby for a an ABC 
miniseries, WASHINGTON: BEHIND 
CLOSED DOORS. 

That’s right. You certainly are up on 
your fandom. 

In 1982, you made a movie titled 
FOXFIRE LIGHT. 

I filmed that in Branson, Missouri, 
a pretty area. It was written by Janet 
Dailey, who has written dozens of ro- 
mance novels, but she didn’t know 



an3rthing about screenwriting. It was 
just a little romantic stoiy and the man 
I had a romance with was Leslie 
Nielsen. It was a boring little movie 
that didn't have any conflict at all. The 
scenes were hard to play because they 
were so static — nothing was going on. 
There was never any conflict, so there 
was never an3fthing to play! 

I understand you’ve assigned your- 
self the real-life role of a teacher. 

I was a student teacher [of high 
school English] for three semesters. 
I’m sending out resumes to schools. 

And you been developing some pro- 
jects as a writer — 

I’m working on my fourth screen- 
play. I have not had much success yet, 
but I’ve learned a lot. It’s been a process 
of growth for me because when I start- 
ed, I expected it would be a lot easier! I 
thought, ‘I’ve read so many scripts, and 
I’ve played so many scripts, 
that it shouldn’t be hard for 
me to write scripts.” But I 
had to start from scratch. 
People who write — and only 
people who write — know that 
it’s not as easy as other peo- 
ple think it is. Screenplays 
are a real challenge because 
they’re basically pictures. 
What you’re doing is writing 
for pictures to be taken, so 
you really have to learn to vi- 
sualize. At the same time, 
screenplays demand struc- 
ture. People have expecta- 
tions when they sit in a 
movie theatre. Certain 
continued on page 61 
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Right: "Debra Lamb and I remain in 
close formation against Hollywood." 
Top: RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD 
boosted Quigley, cast as an anarchic 
groupie (above), into the spotlight, 


pains of rebirth. Quigley 
voluntarily dropped the 
“scream queen” handle and 
is wearing triple hats as ac- 
tress/writer/TV hostess. 

Upon my arrival at Quig- 
ley’s San Fernando Valley 
home, I’m greeted by four 
dogs and three cats that she 
rescued from animal shel- 
ters. “I would do anything to 
protect them,” says Quigley. 
“I would kill anyone who 
could hurt or would kill ani- 
mals.” And she means it. 
Quigley has shed the juve- 
nescent naivete and baby 
fat, a combination that per- 
petuated the “perky coed” 
stereotype. Her eyes, which 
have gazed upon a strained 
marriage and professional 
disappointments, reflect 
more experience than physi- 
cal maturity. Quigley has 
turned into a woman, a 
character actress. A diminu- 
tive 5’2", and likely to tip 
the scales at only 100 
pounds, Quigley is also a 
Hollywood rebel; sobriety is 
in while the party circuit, 
late-night carousing and fla- 
vor-of-the-month designer 
drugs are out. Aside from 
her lack of inclination to 
turn “swinger,” Quigley’s 
new career direction dic- 
tates a disciplined adher- 
ence to an “early to bed, ear- 
ly to rise” regimen. For 
starters, she’s propping for 
her own TV series which is 
scheduled for broadcast on 
the E! Channel. Describing 
the show as a “docu-come- 
dy,” Quigley notes, “We go 
behind-the-scenes on things 
like movies, rock videos, dif- 
ferent conventions. It’s 
mainly about things that 
I’m involved with like going 
on the set of JACK-O’- 
LANTERN, the film I did 
for Fred Olen Ray. We previ- 
ously worked together on 
HOLLYWOOD CHAINSAW 
HOOKERS. 

“I’m also covering the 
Motorhead and Ramones 
videos and, I think, the Fa- 
mous Monsters convention. 
We’ll do a show where I’m 
hosting, but we’re covering 
things that I’m participat- 
ing in, and the camera will 
be following me around. It 
won’t be like a Barbara Wal- 
ters interview, it’ll just be 


LINNEA QUIGLEY 

«l read for RESERVOIR DOGS, but they 
cut out the sceue I was supposed to be 
iu. There wereu’t any speaking roles for 
women in the movie’s final cut.’’ 



“Me and the cast from RETURN OF THE UVING DEAD. I liked my ‘TVash' role, 
but would like to progress to the strength of Linda Hamilton In TERMINATOR 11." 


my own style of asking real- 
ly strange questions.” 
Quigley is hoping her show 
will fill a weekly time slot, 
but nothing will be deter- 
mined until a certain long- 
running series goes on hia- 
tus. "We have to wait until 
the O.J. Simpson trial is 
over before we know how of- 
ten we’ll be on the air. The 
E! Channel is televising the 
court hearings during the 
time period my show will 
eventually occupy. Anyway, 
that’s why we’re building up 
as many programs as we 
can right now.” 

Another imminent proj- 
ect is a modeling session 
with Olivia. The completed 
art rendering will likely be 
reproduced later this year 
as a poster, greeting card 
and/or calendar pin-up; 
however, Quigley doesn’t 
trivialize the collaboration 
with her favorite artist, 
she’s too immersed in other 
projects to speculate on the 
final product. There’s the 
proposed “Trash” model kit, 
a sculpted replica of Quig- 
ley’s anarchist from RE- 
TURN OF THE LIVING 


DEAD. And then there’s a 
comic book chronicle on the 
boards, all about a chain- 
sawing-wielding femme fa- 
tale named Linnea. 

Turning FF staffer, 
Quigley has lined up a se- 
ries of interviews that will 
appear in the pages of this 
magazine. She’s also apply- 
ing the finishing touches to 
Skin, her naughty, insur- 
gent travesty of Madonna’s 
Sex and horror films (al- 
ready the entrepreneur, 
Quigley is preparing a 
deluxe edition that is limit- 
ed to only 300 copies). Piled 
on the desk are notes for I’m 
Screaming As Fast As I Can, 
her autobiography which 
she’ll co-write with People 
magazine’s Craig Toma- 
shoff. “We’ll be going from 
my childhood to my pre- 
sent,” explains Quigley. 
‘We’re going to have a lot of 
different things in the book, 
like pictures and letters 
from fans, different people 
I’ve worked with, behind- 
the-scenes stories.. .things 
like that. It’s not going to be 
serious, it’s more of a tongue- 
in-cheek treatment, all the 


funny things that happened 
in my life. We’re not going to 
get into things like, ‘...and 
then I had my tonsils re- 
moved, which was the most 
painful experience...’! want 
it to be fun to read.” 

“Fun” appears to instinc- 
tively influence Quigley’s 
demeanor; there’s no trace 
of bitterness or self-pity 
when she addresses ques- 
tions regarding rejection. 
Recounting that she lost 
HOWARD THE DUCK to 
Lea Thompson, Quigley ad- 
mits her comedown faded 
“when I finally saw the mov- 
ie.” She was equally eager 
to tackle a meaty role in 
SATURDAY NIGHT SPE- 
CIAL, but “lost out to the di- 
rector’s girlfriend.” Though 
her past films were often fi- 
nanced on minimal invest- 
ments, Quigley especially 
regrets losing another low- 
budget movie: “I read for a 
part in RESERVOIR DOGS, 
but I didn’t get it because 
they cut out the scene I was 
supposed to be in. There 
weren’t any speaking roles 
for women in the movie’s fi- 
nal cut. I would have liked 
to have done that film.” Re- 
flecting on more recent as- 
signments, Quigley hopes 
her role in a 1995 release 
will survive the final edit: “I 
worked on Clive Barker’s 
film, LORDS OF ILLUSION 
and that might cut out. That 
would be a disappointment 
because I love Clive. I don’t 
know, yet, whether my 
footage is intact.” 

Aveteran of over 40 movies, 
Quigley has appeared in a 
few productions that remain 
unreleased (SEXBOMB, 
DIGGING UP BUSINESS) 
and perhaps charitably 
spared her recollection, 
^^en reminded of AMERI- 
CAN RAMPAGE, a 1988 ac- 
tion film that paired her 
with Michelle Bauer, 
Quigley reacts to its lack of 
visibility with, “God, I had 
forgotten that I had ever 
done that film. The hell if I 
know whatever happened to 
it!” A couple of other films 
exist only as fragmentary 
footage, with further shoot- 
ing postponed as a result of 
budget deficits (BLOOD 
CHURCH, THE NAKED 
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AND THE NUDE). Two 
years ago, she traveled to 
Italy for a role in FATAL 
FRAMES, an incomplete hor- 
ror thriller that draws a frus- 
trated reaction from the ac- 
tress: “I have only one more 
scene left to do, but Donald 
Pleasance was in it and, 
hopefully, they’re not going to 
need him — especially since 
he died a couple of months 
ago. I was over there a for a 
month and it was just really 
chaotic and weird. In Italy, 
they film with radically dif- 
ferent procedures than in the 
U.S. They don’t care about 
the dialogue, but nobody told 
me that. I would be doing a 
scene, and the grips would be 
making noises and people 


would start singing! The di- 
rector would be making these 
motions, I could see him off- 
screen. It just blew my con- 
centration. It was horrible!” 

Along with the unortho- 
dox production routines, 
Quigley tried to be tolerant 
of less-than-luxurious work- 
ing conditions: “We had to 
film at this castle outside of 
Rome, and that was a really 
weird experience. I had to 
lay on the floor, in a pool of 
blood, during a huge thun- 
derstorm for a couple of 
hours and I was so cold. 
They were going to take me 
to a hotel and, in my mind, I 
was envisioning this nice 
bath because I was covered 
in blood. I couldn’t get 
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«l was a drive-in freak, I’d go and 
watch things like BOXCAR BERTHA. To 
me, that movie was just as good — if not 
hotter— than THE STING.” 


dressed because the blood 
was so sticky, so I just had a 
towel around me. It took an 
hour or so to find the ‘hotel’ 
and then I’m standing in the 
lobby covered in blood, and 
holding this towel, while 
people are walking around. 
The place just had these lit- 
tle rooms where showers 
were part of the whole pub- 
lic bathroom, and the water 
kept going hot and cold on 
me. There was no heat in 
the place at all. It was aw- 
ful, just awful. But I ended 
up spaying a lot of cats over 
there, and getting people in 
trouble for animal abuse. 
That’s how I spent my time.” 

I suppose my next line is 
supposed to be, “What a 
trooperP' but this is the sort 
of fannish fluff that under- 
estimates Quigley’s longevi- 
ty. So let’s get something 
straight, OK? To appreciate 
triumph, one has to experi- 
ence conflict. And, upon fur- 
ther probing, Quigley — con- 
trary to the p.r. valentines 
describing her as a happy-go- 
lucky B-babe — reluctantly 
acknowledges the indignities 
that served as her profession- 
al apprenticeship. As an ex- 
ample, she’s has loathed to 
discuss PSYCHO FROM 
TEXAS (1981), and abridges 


her memory of the film to a 
succinct “They made me take 
ray clothes off and poured beer 
on me. It was stupid.” 

Even more grueling was 
her rape scene in SAVAGE 
STREETS (1985), which 
the director realistically re- 
fused to glamorize, the cam- 
era doesn’t flinch from the 
violence, humiliation and 
degradation of a physical as- 
sault. It’s too repellent to be 
gauged as exploitation, and 
Quigley shudders while 
reminiscing. “It just felt 
very scary,” said Quigley. “It 
was all too real with the 
guys, who played the as- 
sailants, getting too much 
into character.” 

While struggling with 
low salaries, Quigley ob- 
served the celebrity land- 
slide of Vanna White, who 
appeared with her in a 1981 
slasher film titled GRADU- 
ATION DAY. “I had spoken 
to Vanna on the set,” says 
Quigley. “She just seemed 
very new to the business. I 
do remember her showing 
me some crazy pictures of 
herself posing for some kind 
of mud-wrestling maga- 
zine.” 

Quigley can also be criti- 
cal of her subsequent work, 
citing a certain 1993 release 


Brinke Stevens, Michelle Bauer and me In a S-day wonder called NIGHTMARE 
SISTERS. Two years after wrapping, we shot PG^led scenes for TV." 
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as her least favorite film: 
“The part I played in BEACH 
BABES FROM BEYOND is 
really different and it’s okay. 
But they called me the day 
before shooting, and I got the 
script that night, and had to 
learn all the dialogue by six 
the next morning, which is 
pretty impossible. The rea- 
son 1 don’t like the movie is 
because it’s just not made 
well. The music is really bad, 
there are these shots of girls 
dancing in bikinis that go on 
forever. It’s bad!" 

Lest anyone think Quig- 
lejr’s R- film education was in- 
doctrinated through her as- 
sociation with the cottage in- 
dustry, think again. “When I 
came to Los Angeles,” she re- 
calls, T started taking acting 
and modeling classes and all 
that stuff, and got ripped off 
a million times. I learned, 
like, zero. The B-movie thing 
just happened. I really didn’t 
know that much about it to 
say ‘this is an A-movie’ and 
‘this is a B-movie.’ To me, a 
movie was a movie. I was a 
drive-in freak. I’d go and 
watch things like BOXCAR 
BERTHA. Tb me, that movie 
was just as good — if not bet- 
ter — than THE STING or 
something like that.” 

Eventually hired for a 
string of exploitation movies, 
Quigley admits that she was 
blissfully unaware of the 
consequences: “At first, I 
thought. Work is work,’ and 
I was happy to get whatever 
I could.” Determined to de- 
velop some autonomy over 
the shooting and scripts, 
Quigley tried her hand at 
producing. “Even more than 
acting, I always wanted to 
produce. I wanted some chal- 
lenge, so I co-produced two of 
my films with Dave De- 
Coteau. The first one, MUR- 
DER WEAPON [19891, was 
kind of a nightmare. The 
house that served as our lo- 
cation was owned by a cou- 
ple, and the woman thought 
she was some kind of psy- 
chic. She somehow got it in 
her mind that we were steal- 
ing stuff from her house. Af- 
ter two days of shooting 
there, we had to sneak out 
our equipment because she 
was so crazy. 

continued on page 60 










SHE’S EXPLORED THE GRITTY PSYCHES OF A TEEN REBEL, 
STRIPPER, AND DIVA-BUT ALMOST DECLINED JUDGE DREDD. 


BY Bill George & Alan Jones 



Above: Lane as JUDGE DREDD's ally, Judge Hershey. Left: She 
notes diere’s a “parallel between Dredd" and co-star Sylvester 
Stallone. Pacing: The Ingenue would win an Emmy nomination. 


She’s very fond of spin- 
ning that story, the one 
about her first day of arrival 
in England to shoot JUDGE 
DREDD. “I was in such a 
foul mood when I arrived at 
the airport from Los Ange- 
les,” recounts Diane Lane. ‘T 
was jet-lagged and crabby 
and this person drove me to 
the Shepperton Studios so I 
could take a look at the sets. 
Sure, they were impressive. 
But I was so tired, I just 
moaned and moaned, 7 can’t 
believe they chose me for the 
part. . What am I doing here ? 
I’m going to look so weedy 
next to Stallone... I look like 
shit, anyway.’ And this guy 
replied, ‘Well, we saw your 
audition videotape and you 
were perfect. There was a 
stren^h about you we liked 


and we thought you’d be a 
natural.’ 

“I stopped in my tracks. 
Who was this person I thou^t 
was a production dogsbody, 
and how had he seen my au- 
dition? Of course, it turned 
out to be producer Beau 
Marks who I was berating 
and taking my anxieties out 
on. He hasn’t let me forget 
about it, either. But I have 
since calmed down about 
everything.” 

Sultry and feisty as hell, 
Lane was once dismissed as 
a “child actress,” that chill- 
ing euphemism for a photo- 
genic tyke whose early suc- 
cess is eclipsed by the 
plunge into pubescence {the 
remainder of the “wonder 
years” are spent in cheap 
horror films or scandal 
sheets). But it’s likely cynics 
were not aware of Lane’s 
theatrical background. The 
daughter of New York dra- 
ma coach Burt Lane and 
Playboy centerfold (“Miss 
October,” 1957) Colleen Far- 
rington, Lane was only six 
years old when she landed a 
plum role in Andrei Serban’s 
production of Medea. She 
toured with the company for 
the next five years, perform- 
ing in stagings of Electro, 
The Trojan Women and As 
You Like It. Later appearing 
in Joseph Papp productions, 
and the off-Broadway ver- 
sion of Runaways, Lane was 
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li| went to see 
the director and 
said, ‘You want me 
to do what? Fight 
an eight-foot robot 
and beat up stunt 
doubles? Oh, and 
ride an exploding 
bike? Bye!'» 


on^ of the New York metro- 
politan area’s 150 sixth- 
graders who qualified for en- 
rollment at Hunter College’s 
gifted students program. 

Making her film debut in A 
LITTLE ROMANCE (1979), a 
13 year-old Lane was unin- 
timidated by co-star Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier. “That could 
have blown the mind of a 
veteran actress, much less a 
green teenager,” she recalls. 
“But my age worked for me 
in a way. You know, igno- 
rance is bliss and I didn’t 
have to act like I knew a 
whole lot and didn’t have to 
prove anything to anybody. 
And Olivier didn't expect me 
to try to do it. He was won- 
derful, constantly joking 
about himself and making 
me feel completely at ease.” 

A brief flurry of juvenile 
roles followed, including 
CATTLE ANNIE AND LIT- 
TLE BRITCHES and SIX 
PACK. Lane was considered 
for BLUE LAGOON, though 
Brooke Shields garnered the 



decorative role of a sarong- 
clad teenage castaway. 
“Daddy was glad I didn’t do 
it,” smiles Lane. “He was 
afraid I’d end up a Playboy 
nudie.” 

A role as a foul-mouthed 
punker in 1982’s LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN: THE 
FABULOUS STAINS con- 
vinced casting directors 
that Lane could effectively 
portray angst-driven ado- 
lescents. Directed by Fran- 
cis Ford Coppola, she played 
teenage rebels in THE OUT- 
SIDERS and RUMBLE FISH 
(both 1983). One year later, 
Lane was cast in THE COT- 
TON CLUB, a problem- 
plagued picture also direct- 
ed by Coppola, that turned 
into a critical bust. She 
promptly recovered in 
STREETS OF FIRE, a thin- 
ly-veiled remake of THE 
SEARCHERS, playing a 
high-heeled, Armani-attired 
rock n’ roll diva. Though a 
commercial disappointment, 
the film has turned into a 
cult classic. Lane’s admirers 
consider the film to be her 
best to date. 

Lane’s choice of films ap- 
pear more often dictated by 
the complexity of character 
than speculative boxoffice 
success. Cast in THE BIG 
TOWN (1987), she tackled 
the decidedly unsympathet- 
ic role of an amoral ’50s 
Chicago stripper: “I had to 
familiarize myself with the 
era, mold a character who 
appeared to be a good girl 
but was essentially manipu- 
lative and used people, and, 
finally, to learn psychologi- 
cally and mechanically how 
a ’50s stripper worked. 

“In those days, the em- 
phasis in striptease was on 
the ‘tease.’ It was disposing 
of your garments slowly and 
provocatively to leave as 
much to the audiences imag- 
ination for as long as possi- 
ble. I went to several of to- 
day’s strip joints as part of 
my research and the tech- 
nique is just the opposite. 
They take off all their 
clothes as quickly as possi- 
ble and dance around naked 
for as long as they can.” 

Though she worked for 
six weeks with choreograph- 
er Kelly Robinson, Lane ad- 







((Judge Dredd is a 
virgin. He doesn’t 
even know what 
wooing is, let alone 
try it out, start or 
follow through. I 
reckon I’m the 
next best thing to 
a girlfriend.)) 


mits she was nervous about 
the nudity inherent in her 
fan dance routine: “But five 
minutes after it began, I re- 
alized the crew was too busy 
doing their jobs to pay any 
attention to it and were 
looking at me like I was jOst 
another light stand on the 
set. So I figured, ‘What the 
hell. They’re not thinking 
about it, so why should I?’ 
When you’re doing some- 
thing like this, there better 
not be any bulges on your 
body that aren’t supposed to 
be there. I had to keep on a 
very strict diet to make sure 
there weren’t. So when 
everyone talks about all the 
great restaurants on our lo- 
cation shoots in Chicago and 
Toronto, you’ll understand 
when I say you couldn’t 
prove it by me.” 

Her performance as pros- 
titute Lorena Wood, in the 
'TV miniseries LONESOME 
DOVE (1989), earned Lane 
an Emmy nomination. Be- 
tween pictures, she married 
her PRICELESS BEAUTY 
co-star, Christopher Lam- 
bert. Her subsequent film 
roles included CHAPLIN’S 
Paulette (joddard, often de- 
scribed as one of the most 
beautiful actresses who 
graced the screen. Goddard 
was among the wives of 
Charlie Chaplin, who cast 
her in THE GREAT DICTA- 
TOR. “Paulette was discov- 
ered by Charlie, and her ca- 
reer blossomed because of 
the attention he gave her,” 
explains Lane. “He support- 
ed her emotionally. I think 
they comforted each other a 
lot through awkward times 
in their lives.” 

Her approval to perform 
in JUDGE DREDD, adapted 


enegger. “He’s just so. ..big,” 
laughs the actress. “I’m ter- 
rified I’m going to be 
dwarfed by the sets and eat- 
en alive by Sly because he’s 
so pumped up. At one point, 
I begged Danny not to have 
us appear in the same shot, 
as I was convinced I’d look 
puny next to him. But that’s 
what a comic strip movie is, 
I guess. Not that I was into 
them, you understand. I’d 
never heard of JUDGE 
DREDD until I read the 
script. It takes a lot of ener- 
gy and imagination to really 
enjoy them, I think. I’ll stick 
to Barbie dolls!” 

Lane, in fact, is all too ea- 
ger to scotch rumors regard- 
ing a romantic link between 
Judges Hershey and Dredd: 
“He’s a virgin. He doesn’t 
even know what wooing is, 
let alone try it out, start or 
follow through. You start 
training for Judgeships at 
the age of five, which doesn’t 


leave much room to refine 
the art of romance. I reckon 
I’m the next best thing to a 
girlfriend. Perhaps she is in- 
terested in figuring him out, 
finding the weak spots and 
digging around in the 
wounds — the difference be- 
ing Hershey does try to find 
a separation between being 
a Judge and her private 
life.” 

Lane and Cannon, who 
made his directorial debut 
with the comparatively low- 
budget ($3 million) THE 
YOUNG AMERICANS, de- 
veloped a mutual admira- 
tion. “That’s because we are 
so similar,” explains Lane. 
“Both of us are easily mis- 
coDtuiued on page 60 


from England’s popular 
comic strip, is Lane’s one 
concession to the perennial 
“summertime blockbuster.” 
Cast in the $69 million pro- 
duction, which director Dan- 
ny Cannon describes as 
“STAR WARS meets BEN 
HUR,” Lane portrays Judge 
Hershey, the title charac- 
ter’s ally. The actress, accus- 
tomed to performing in 
more intimate movies with 
a sublevel of pyrotechnics, 
originally declined the role. 
“I went to see Danny Can- 
non at the casting sessions,” 
smiles Lane. “I said, ‘You 
want me to do what? Fight 
an eight-foot robot and beat- 
up stunt doubles? Oh, and 
ride an exploding bike? 


Bye!”’ 

Lane finally decided to 
tackle the role because it 
was completely unrelated to 
the emotional labyrinths of 
her past characters. “Judge 
Hershey is so much larger 
than life, and far removed 
from any kind of drama I’ve 
been used to,” she notes. “It 
solely relies on the suspen- 
sion of disbelief. Research- 
wise, there’s very little 
homework you can do on a 
character who exists in the 
future.” 

When she finally “got 
over the outrageous aspect 
of it,” Lane enjoyed a good 
rapport with Sylvester Stal- 
lone, who swept the title 
role from Arnold Schwarz- 
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FEMALE/FEMALE RELATIONSHIPS IN FANTASY 
FILMS: CIVIL PORTRAYAL OR MALE VOYEURISM? 

By Brinke Stevens 



"Claire Bloom, a beauti- 
ful and skilled actress, had 
an intriguing role in THE 
HAUNTING (1963), a ghost 
story co-starring Julie Har- 
ris. Miss Bloom played a les- 
bian artist with extra senso- 
ry perception, who, unfortu- 
nately, didn’t sense that her 
girlfriend would leave her. 
The scene which provided 
these little character in- 
sights was cut; and what re- 
mained was a shadowy 
woman with little back- 
ground information who 
spent most of her role’s run- 
ning time hugging Miss 
Harris in crises." 

“The Unkindest Cuts” 
Doug McClelland 

A classic Victorian horror 
novella, Carmilla {1871), is 
the dictionary-style defini- 
tion of the ‘lesbian vampire” 
genre. Published more than 
20 years before Bram Stok- 
er’s Dracula, J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu’s story marks the 
first center-stage appear- 
ance of a female vampire 
in modern literature. A 
haunting theme of love and 
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<<lt was a private feminine worid, 
fiiied with knowing detaiis and 
deep knowledge; but a provincial 
20th century branded these 
female relationships as deviant. >> 


sexual attraction exists be- 
tween two young women, the 
aristocratic Carmilla Karn- 
stein and the teenage narra- 
tor Laura, upon whom the ti- 
tle character preys: “She 
would take my hand and 
hold it, gazing in my face 
with languid and burning 
eyes. Her hot lips traveled 
along my cheek in kisses, 
and she would whisper, “You 
are mine, and you and I are 
one forever.”’ 

Back in the 19th century, 
such close female relation- 
ships were socially accept- 
able. Puberty was a time in 
girls’ lives when they were 
strangely fluid, almost am- 
phibious. The bittersweet 
pangs of adolescence turned 
their romantic thoughts in- 
ward, and on each other. It 
was a very private feminine 
world, filled with small 
knowing details and deep 
knowledge; however — and a 
provincial 20th century — 
would later brand these 
youthful, female relation- 
ships as deviant. 

Whenever the lid is 


clamped too tightly on sexual 
desire, an explosion must oc- 
cur. Hidden passions smol- 
der more intensely, unleash- 
ing a paradoxical combina- 
tion of repression and licen- 
tiousness. Spanning six 
decades of movie history, 
modem filmmakers enthusi- 
astically seized upon Le 
Fanu’s original blueprint — 
and Carmilla spawned a le- 
gion of cinematic remakes. 

Carl Dreyer’s VAMPYRE 
(1932) was perhaps the first 
such offering, although the 
name “Carmilla” was never 
mentioned. Dreamlike and 
opaque, it was set in a small 
German hamlet, where an 
evil old woman preyed upon 
the two daughters of an inn- 
keeper. It was not uncom- 
mon for films of the 1930s to 
portray gays as predatory, 
twilight creatures. Sins of 
the flesh were often equated 
with horror, for it seems only 
a monster could yield to such 
aberrant impulses. Ironical- 
ly, it’s a truism in the horror 
genre that monsters are of- 
ten more appealing to us 
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a terrible curse inflicted up- 
on one of her ancestors. A 
tangible attraction also exist- 
ed between Carmilla (Alex- 
andra Bastedo) and her vic- 
tim (Maribel Martin) in Vi- 
cente Aranda’s THE BLOOD- 
SPATTERED BRIDE (Spain, 
1972). Although both vam- 
pires retired to a coffin for a 
nude liaison, the actresses 
were fully-clothed in publici- 
ty photos depicting the same 
scene. 

Films that adhered to les- 
bian/vampire interrelation- 
ships were a by-product of 
films produced in England, 
France, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Italy and the 
United States. It’s a sure bet 
that the movies were intend- 
ed for a mainstream audi- 
ence, not a population that 
embraces an alternate life- 
style. Lesbian portrayals 
were predominantly gov- 
erned by male fantasies; 
Jess Franco’s 1971 contribu- 
tion to the genre is the self- 
explanatory VAMPYROS 
LESBOS. Barbara Steele 
violently severed her inces- 
tuous relationship with her 
female cousinAover in Anto- 
nio Margheriti’s CASTLE 
OF BLOOD (Spain, 1963). 
French director Jean Rollin 
did a series of surrealist 
horror films, including LE 
VIOL DU VAMPIRE (1967), 
LE FRISSON DES VAM- 
PIRES (1970) and VIER- 
GES ET VAMPIRES (1971) 
— all of which sacrificed nar- 
rative coherence for sado- 
masochistic lesbian images. 
They’ve seldom been seen 
outside their native country. 

Britain’s Hammer Films, 
which launched the previ- 
ous generation’s vampire 
trend, initially applied a 
more subdued but sensuous 
spin; women, who submit to 
the lesbian milieu of vam- 
pirism, are declared lib- 
ertines. The company’s most 


two women, in which one be- 
gins to take over the personali- 
ty or soul of the other. 

Roger Vadim’s BLOOD 
AND ROSES (France, 1960) 
made it even more literal. An 
ending scene shows (Georgia 
(Elsa Martinelli), the res- 
cued heroine, to be an empty 
shell who is filled only with 
the black essence of Carmil- 
la’s soul. Inferences to the 


than are the bland, ineffec- 
tual heroes. 

As such, the titular vam- 
pire in DRACULA’S DAUGH- 
TER (1936) evoked sympathy 
and alliance from the audi- 
ence. The elegant Countess 
Marya Zaleska (Gloria Hold- 
en), who is especially attract- 
ed to women, futilely tries to 
escape her family heritage. 
She is finally destroyed by 
the doctor who failed to cure 
her. Although the Countess’ 
sexual preference was only 
discreetly implied, some of 
the film’s original advertise- 
ments alluded to her inclina- 
tion: “Save the women of Lon- 
don from Dracula’s daugh- 
terF’ 

The ’60s and ’70s saw an 
even greater explosion of sap- 
phic bad girls. It was the A^ 
of Aquarius, a period in which 
clear-cut definitions of mas- 
culinity and femininity were 
challenged and increasingly 
coming under fire. In many 
European art films, such as 
Ingmar Bergman’s PER- 
SONA (Sweden, 1965), vam- 
pirism was symbolized by an 
erotic relationship between 


vampire’s lesbian bent were 
kept low-key and restrained, 
m akin g the film seem pretty 
tame by today’s standards 
(though some footage — pre- 
sumably racier scenes — was 
trimmed from U.S. prints). 
But an undercurrent of per- 
versity occasionally surfaced 
in the film, such as when 
Carmilla (Annette Vadim) 
and Georgia seek refuge in a 
greenhouse during a rain- 
storm. Pricking her finger on 
a rose thorn, Georgia licks 
the woimd but leaves a speck 
of blood on her lip. Obligingly, 
Carmilla leans forward and 
gently kisses it away. Later, 
Georgia’s dream sequence 
culminates with herself in 
the vampire’s embrace; her 
throat is bitten as the couple 
dance together through the 
dark. 

Lesbian interaction was 
even more overt in TERROR 
FROM THE CRYPT (1963), 
another adaptation of Cor- 
milla. But the presence of 
Christopher Lee and the sto- 
ry’s genesis notwithstand- 
ing, the vampiric premise 
was missing. Instead, the 
heroine (Audry Amber) was 
tormented by nightmares of 


Directed by Stephanie Rothman, VELVET VAMPiRE Ceieste Yamaii le enraptured 
with Sherry Miies. Yamaii'e character, Diane Le Fanu, Is a homage to Camilla. 


Hammer Films applied a 
sensuous spin to the genre: 
inhibited women, submitting to 
the lesbian milieu of vampirism, 
are transformed into libertines. >> 
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(‘[Hammer director] Terence 
Fisher pointed out that when one 
becomes a vampire, one’s sexuai 
proclivities are no longer 
strictly heterosexual.” 


underrated and Freudian 
film, THE BRIDES OF 
DRACULA (1960), offered 
Andree Melly as Gina, a 
pupil at an all-girls’ school. 
Stricken by a vampire, Gi- 
na’s cadaver is resurrected 
in a stable; the “undead” 
student is spiritually/literal- 
ly liberated from her con- 
finement (the barn’s locks 
mystically unclasp) to se- 
duce the virginal Marianne 
(Yvonne Monlaur). “Say that 
you forgive me,” beckons Gi- 
na, “for letting him love 
me.” Hammer’s DRACULA- 
PRINCE OF DARKNESS 
(1965) also interpreted les- 
bianism as an emancipated 
environment. Barbara Shel- 
ley portrayed a sexually re- 
pressed spouse who suc- 
cumbs to vampirism. In a 
classic scene, provincial wife 
Suzan Farmer asks the 
whereabouts of Charles, her 
husband; Shelley smiles 
lustfully and croons, “You 
don’t need Charles.” During 
a subsequent interview, 
Shelley explained, “...[direc- 
tor] Terence Fisher pointed 
out that when one becomes a 
vampire, one’s sexual pro- 
clivities are no longer het- 
erosexual.” 

Before they transform in- 
to VAMPYRES (1974), the 
film’s female protagonists 
(Marianna Morris and Anul- 
ka) are introduced as lesbian 
lovers occupying a hotel 
room. Their passionate, sap- 
phic love-tryst is interrupt^ 
by a pistol-wielding male. 
Both women are slain, 
though the assailant's iden- 
tity and the motive for the 
shooting are never estab- 
lished (a jealous lover? a gay 
basher? an arbitrator of rad- 
ical right-wing justice?). The 
ladies renew their alliance 
as hitchhiking vampires, 
luring men to their doom in 
a decaying castle. The 
screenplay circumvents tra- 


ditional rationalization for 
the couple’s conversion to 
vampirism, though it’s likely 
lesbians turning to blood 
lust was intended to be more 
allegorical than supernatur- 
al (it’s presumed that both 
gay avengers generically 
brand males as a species 
with no tolerance for homo- 
sexuals). Directed by Joseph 
Larraz, VAMPYRES is an 
astonishingly graphic film in 
terms of nudity and blatant 
sexuality. The level of vi- 
cious ferocity and outrage, 
manifested in the murder of 
male victims, is also unnerv- 
ing. The film is available on 
video under multiple titles. 

Rooted more in the leg- 
end of real-life Countess 
Elizabeth Bathory than the 
mythical Carmilla, Harry 
Kumel’s DAUGHTERS OF 
DARKNESS (Belgium, 197p 
tended to subvert the tradi- 
tional voyeurism of these 
films. The movie avoided the 
obligatory scene of a male 
peeper spying on two women 
in bed; instead, it offers a 
siiTTOgate role reversal scene 
of the vampiric Countess 
(Delphine Seyrig) and her 
female lover standing out- 
side a window to snoop on a 
heterosexual couple. The 
Countess abstains from su- 
pernatural influences, in- 
stead turning to her feminist 
convictions; she evaluates 
the vulnerability of her male 
prey by anal 3 ^ing their rela- 
tionships with women. 

Ridley Scott’s THE HUN- 
GER (1980), another update 
of the Bathory legend, is a 
sublimely decadent film. 
Not unlike the infamous 
17th-century blood count- 
ess, Catherine Deneuve por- 
trayed a modern icon of 
aristocratic vanity who’s 
youth is maintained at the 
expense of her victims. The 
film’s debut was fueled with 
press speculation involving 







very intimate scenes be- 
tween the beautiful De- 
neuve and Susan Sarandon, 
who cropped her hair to ap- 
proximate a butch-like ap- 
pearance. Indeed, their per- 
sonal encounter was one of 
the most explicit lesbian 
lovemaking scenes ever shot 
for an R-rated film, al- 
though some viewers have 
expressed disappointment 


that Deneuve used a body 
double. 

Lesbianism, as a recur- 
rent theme in vampire films, 
may be a hybrid of the inter- 
national feminist movement 
that was laimched in the ear- 
ly 70s. Males were not yet in- 
timidated by the looming 
threat of a lusty, strong 
temptress competing with a 
man for another female’s at- 


tention. An a^ressive femme 
fatale, driven by her girl/ girl 
proclivity, draws a paradoxi- 
cal reaction from men; she’s 
attractive, but also a threat 
because her sexual appetite 
may be more insatiable 
than her male competitor’s 
libido. The lesbian vampire 
combines two types of sexu- 
al outlaws. She is a complex 
and ambiguous figure, both 


an image of death and an 
object of desire; she stirs 
subconscious fears, while 
serving as a focus for re- 
pressed fantasies in both 
males and females. 

A lesbian relationship, 
albeit an implied one, slipped 
into the family hour. CAR- 
MILLA, stUl another adapta- 
tion of Le Fanu’s master- 
piece, was produced for Shel- 

prompts THE HUNGER for immortality. 


Sealed with a klaar'Suaan Sarandon’s aapphic relaUonahlp with Catherine Deneuve (a mod varlrton of Countess Bathory) 



<<The lesbian proclivity of the 
female vampire is attractive to 
men but aiso a threat; her sexuai 
appetite may be more insatiable 
than her male rival’s libido.” 



TWINS OF EVIL: Madeleine Collinson, tutored by Damian Thomas, reputes 
Puritanism; she satisfies her vampiric hunger by nibbling Isobel Black’s bosom. 


ley Duvall’s NIGHTMARE 
CLASSICS. This time, how- 
ever, the setting was trans- 
planted to the deep South; 
nevertheless, the show re- 
tained the attraction and 
unspoken passion between 
the title character (Meg 
Tilly) and her companion 
(lone Skye). However, the 
definitive adherence to Le 
Fanu’s sapphic intensity 
was achieved in Hammer’s 
Karnstein trilogy; THE 
VAMPIRE LOVERS (1970), 
LUST FOR A VAMPIRE 
(1971) and TWINS OF EVIL 
(1971). Effectively interlac- 
ing sex and horror, all three 
films explored the darkest 
depths of female eroticism. 

By the late 1960’s, cine- 
matic permissiveness not 
only allowed for a rising tide 
of on-screen nudity, but lift- 
ed taboos regarding an ac- 
knowledgement of non-het- 
erosexual lifestyles. Produc- 
er Harry Fine, who negoti- 
ated financing for THE 
VAMPIRE LOVERS, admit- 
ted , “The explicit lesbian- 
ism of our treatment was, I 
am sure, the miracle ‘extra’ 
ingredient that attracted 
American International Pic- 
tures.” Obviously, the prof- 
its of films that stressed a 
lesbian theme — including 
THERESE AND ISABELLE 
and THE KILLING OF SIS- 
TER GEORGE (both re- 
leased in 1968) — prompted 
that “miracle, ‘extra’ ingre- 
dient.” Strangely enough, no 
hint of girl/girl interaction 
was visible in Hammer’s art 
campaign; on the contrary, 
posters were illustrated 
with a near-naked male re- 
strained in a dungeon and 
recoiling from a fanged fe- 
male (no such S&M scenario 
existed in the movie). 

THE VAMPIRE LOV- 
ERS, however, was not only 
the first genre film to garner 
an R-rating, it promoted an 


audacious concept for its 
time; an unflinchingly ag- 
gressive female, unapolo- 
getic about her sexual pref- 
erence, was the central 
character. The sultry Ingrid 
Pitt’s vampire — who as- 
sumed multiple nom de 
plumes, Carmilla/Mircalla/ 
Marcilla — rapaciously se- 
duced young girls and ch-ank 
their blood. There’s little 
doubt about her sexual pref- 
erence. Lara, a pretty debu- 
tant (Pippa Steele), observes 
Marcilla among the guests 
at her beillroom party. Turn- 
ing to her fiance (Jon Finch), 
Lara laments, “That girl is 
staring at you.” Glancing 
over his shoulder, he casual- 
ly replies, “Nonsense, dar- 
ling.. .She’s looking at yon.” 

Marcilla: “I have a feel- 
ing we’ll be such good 
friends!” 

Lara: “But we already 
are!” 

Marcilla, flashing a Mona 
Lisa smile, slowly slides her 
hand down the naive Lara’s 
exposed back. “Oh, you’re so 
kind to me. I swear I shall 
die when you leave,” Lara 
prophetically gasps. As 


Marcilla hungrily stares at 
her intended victim’s jugu- 
lar, the scene concludes 
with a subtle kiss. Later, 
Lara expires in bed after or- 
gasmically writhing and 
groaning, “No, no more!” 
But even in the midst of her 
agony, the dying girl softly 
calls out for Marcilla. 

Reinventing herself as 
Carmilla, the vampire as- 


similates another gullible 
victim, Emma (Madeleine 
Smith). In one scene, the 
women wear nearly identi- 
cal gowns as they gracefully 
float down a staircase. The 
cloning of his daughter, 
from her apparent, narcis- 
sistic role model, unnerves 
Emma’s father. Even Made- 
moiselle Perrodon (Kate O’ 
Mara), Emma’s sensible tu- 
tor, finally submits to the 
vampire’s charms. As Car- 
milla pins a glittery brooch 
close to her bosom, Perrodon 
reacts with a smoldering ex- 
pression of awakened sexu- 
ality. Later, when Carmilla 
disrobes before a moonlit 
window, Perrodon — visibly 
panting — lustfully gazes at 
her prospective paramour. 
The next morning, she 
wears a conspicuously ele- 
vated collar (concealing 
Carmilla’s hickey) and dis- 
misses a male suitor with 
an unfriendly, “We shall be 
busy.. .Call next week.” 

'The most revelatory 
scene almost concludes the 
movie. Carmilla tries to 
spirit Emma from the estate. 


THE HUNGER; Director Tony Scott, brother of fimmaker Ridley Scott (ALIEN), 
supervises the vampire kiss exchanged by Deneuve and Sarandon. 
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grid did, too.” 

One footnote: Marianne 
Morris, reflecting upon her 
sapphic coupling in VAM- 
P'^ES, insisted, “The sex 
was very much simulated.” 
A quote in Mayfair maga- 
zine, attributed to Morris, 
defensively stated, “I am 
not the least bit lesbian!” 
The actress added that she 
consumed a bottle of Scotch 
before performing the pro- 
vocative scene and passed 
out when the camera grind- 
ed to a halt. But director 
Joseph Larraz contradicted 
Morris’ recollection: “We 
didn’t have money for whis- 
key. Maybe she drank Coca- 
Cola, it was cheaper.” 

C’mon, ladies, chill out! I 
doubt anyone twisted your 
arms to be cast as lesbians, 
so what’s with the outrage 
and denial about the gay 
lifestyle? Just once, we’d 
probably all love to hear an 
actress admit something 
like, ■'Well, yes, it was a lit- 
tle uncomfortable at first 
...But, you know, it was re- 
ally okay!” 

THE VAMPIRE LOV- 
ERS prompted Hammer to 
further flirt with lesbian- 
ism; after all, voyeuristic en- 
tertainment, produced on a 
low budget, delivered the 
boxofllce goods. But the se- 
quel, LUST FOR A VAM- 
PIRE (1971), wasn’t as prof- 
itable as its precursor though 
director Jimmy Sangster ex- 
ploited the maidenly genre 
with carte blanche deca- 
dence. Blonde bombshell 
Yutte Stensgaard was cast 
as Mircalla. This time 
around, she enrolls at a 
girls’ finishing school to run 
amuck among the nubile 
students. Pippa Steel, whom 
Ingrid Pitt loved to death in 
the previous film, massaged 
Stensgaard and made at 
pass at her in one of the tril- 
ogy’s most erotic scenes; but 


ers of lesbianism, though a 
punishment seems to be in- 
evitably extracted from 
these gay unions. 

One ponders how THE 
VAMPIRE LOVERS’ female 
cast felt about abandoning a 
heterosexual lifestyle for 
their on-screen roles. “I de- 
cided,” said Roy Ward Bak- 
er, “that, in my own way, I 
would try to save this book’s 


dignity by at least toning 
down the lesbianism, and do- 
ing it seriously and tasteful- 
ly. Hammer had some 
doubts, but the one person 
who agreed with me was In- 
grid Pitt.” 

Ms. Pitt confided the fol- 
lowing to FF: “As far as I 
was concerned, it wasn’t les- 
bianism. It was just human 
warmth and love and ten- 
derness and hunger and all 
of that passion. I never 
minded doing it. ..It all 
would’ve fallen flat on its 
face had I believed they 
were lesbians. Mircalla gave 
up her life compassionately 
for another being whom she 
loved. If there had been 
something sexual about it, 
it would’ve ruined this feel- 
ing of love. She truly loved 
Emma. It had nothing to do 
with the fact that she was a 
girl.” Unlike Emma, her 
screen character, Madeleine 
Smith offered a contrary 
viewpoint of lesbianism: “I 
really couldn’t be less les- 
bian than I am. I mean, I 
am totally disinterested in 
females. In that way, I felt 
it was distasteful. I hated 
doing that, I loathed it. In- 


Andree Melly attempts to seduce virginal Yvonne Monlaur In BRIDES OF 
DRACULA. TTie lesbian motif was shrewdly vlalble In the film’s p.r. campaign. 


leaving behind the dis- 
traught tutor. Perrodon, 
falling to her knees, begs 
Carmilla to “Take me with 
you!” It’s clear that all of 
Carmilla’s victims are im- 
passioned with her. True to 
Le Fanu’s original concept, 
Carmilla is a sympathetic 
character because she acts 
out of compulsion, not mal- 
ice. A sensuous creature, she 
falls desperately in love with 
her hand-picked victims; yet, 
she’s torn between love and 
bloodlust, feeling empathy 
for the same girls whom she 
destroys. 

Traditionally, rather than 
assaulting her female quar- 
ry, a feminine vampire lan- 
guidly seduces her betrothed 
into becoming accomplices. 
Seduction suggests a mutual 
complicity on the victim’s 
part to bond with her mate. 
But it’s also inherently 
pathological because the 
self-preservation of one ap- 
peals to the self-destruction 
of the other; one’s perpetuity 
precludes the other’s sur- 
vival. Vampire movies would 
appear to endorse practition- 


<< Irrevocably, the altercation 
between man and lesbian 
concludes with the triumph of 
the male, thereby restoring the 
sexual ‘natural order’. >> 
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the sexual interaction didn’t 
exceed a kiss on the neck. 

John Hough’s TWINS OF 
EVIL, released the same 
year, followed the formula 
but wallowed in excess. 
Identical twins Madeleine 
and Mary Collinson, who 
had posed for Playboy, con- 
tributed to the cleavage quo- 
ta in a sexual contrivance 
with only incidental horror 
elements (the film’s original 
title was VIRGIN VAM- 
PIRES). Chronologically set 
in an earlier time period than 
its predecessors, TWINS is 
more of a prequel than a se- 
quel though its link to the 
Hammer series is a rather 
tenuous one (Mircalla sur- 
faces through some mist for 
only a cameo appearance). 
Exempting a scene where 
vampire convert Madeline 
Collinson sinks her teeth in- 
to Isobel Black’s ample bo- 
som, there’s hardly a trace 
of lesbianism. 

While it may be possible 
for lesbian viewers to derive 
some pleasure from the 


vampire’s sexual escapades, 
Hammer’s trilogy invariably 
caters to a heterosexual 
male fantasy. Atypical is a 
scene in THE VAMPIRE 
LOVERS, where a topless 
Carmilla playfully chases a 
scantily-clad Emma through 
a boudoir, is tailor-made for 
the male voyeur. As the cou- 
ple collapse on a bed, we 
briefly see them embrace, 
but the view is abruptly 
blocked when the camera fo- 
cuses on a lamp (two large, 
white glass globes; you don’t 
have to be Freud to figure 
this one out). LUST FOR A 
vampire’s lesbian scenes 
are consistently staged for 
the male voyeur, which is 
poignantly reflected in a 
scrne where a man pruri- 
ently peers at two female 
skinnydippers (Mesdames 
Stensgaard and Steel) as 
they wade and kiss in the 
moonlight. 

The Hammer films were 
set in the Victorian era, a pe- 
riod when gender roles were 
immutable: men wore their 


dignity up to their tight col- 
lars, women were disciplined 
into subservience. Gay writ- 
er Andrea Weiss had a very 
interesting take on male/fe- 
male competitiveness in 
these horror pictures; a les- 
bian vampire and a mortal 
man challenge one another 
for the possession of the 
heroine. The man is aligned 
with the forces of good, the 
lesbian is a literal vamp 
(evil) and the helpless dam- 
sel is merely a receptacle 
who will succumb to the 
moral values of the victor. 

Irrevocably, the alterca- 
tion between man and les- 
bian concludes with the tri- 
umph of the male, thereby 
restoring the natural order; 
heterosexuality triumphs 
over homosexuality, and 
man triumphs over woman. 
A perfect symmetry is 
achieved in THE VAMPIRE 
LOVERS: one scene opens 
with Carmilla carrying Em- 
ma, her intended lover, 
down the stairs — but the 
scene fades-out with Carl, 


the male vanquisher, carry- 
ing Emma back up the 
stairs. Good prevails over 
evil. Emma, like the spoils 
of war, has exchanged 
hands and the audience 
supposedly sighs with relief. 

The battle lines have 
been long drawn for our rit- 
uals of courtship, though 
subjectivity undermines 
what is deemed acceptable 
and what isn’t. Everyone 
has their own sense of 
where to draw the line. 
There will always be 
rebels: women of potent 
sexuality who command an 
erotic power and fascina- 
tion. Her dilemma? “...And 
when she was goodlShe 
was very, very good! But 
when she was bad, she was 
horrid.” She’s a Molotov 
cocktail tossed in the face of 
political correctness, a ni- 
hilistic joyride cruising for 
total, sensual pleasure. Ei- 
ther way, the bombshell 
has gone off — and, now, 
there’s no pushing her back 
in the closet. □ 
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SAVORING SUPREMACY AS “THE NEW ROGER VADIM,” VIRTUAL 
DESIRE DIRECTOR WARNS QUENTIN TARANTINO, “WATCH OUT!” 

By Peter Stewart 


It may be titled VIRTUAL DESIRE 
in the United States, but French view- 
ers will undoubtedly realize the plot is 
a reprisal of LES FEMMES SAU- 
VAGES DE MAC. That’s because VIR- 
TUAL DESIRE is a scene-for-scene re- 
make of last year’s huge Euro-hit 
which translates as THE SAVAGE 
WOMEN OF MAC, And both films 
were directed by Parisian wunderkind, 
Noble Henri. The French original’s 
tremendous success prompted Ameri- 
can producers to court the young au- 
teur over to Hollywood. Henri’s mis- 
sion: replicate the triumph of LES 
FEMMES/MAC. 

The handsome Henri, only 22 years 
of age, looks more like a BAYWATCH 
hunk than a burgeoning movie direc- 
tor. Hopefully, his Adonis appearance 
will not blind critics to this veteran 
filmmaker’s achievements. Four years 
ago, upon his graduation from high 
school, Henri started making movies. 
His first film, a sci-fi fantasy titled LA 
DIABOLIKA LADY (THE FRENCH 
GIRL’S FOLLY), won the Ulmer 
award, a coveted trophy bestowed 
every other month by Le Terrain 
Vague. Encouraged by the under- 
ground success of his maiden effort 
which was financed on a modest bud- 
get, Henri stepped-up production on 
his subsequent, more elaborately 
mounted foray into cinefantastique. 
The result was the remarkable PRO- 
FESSOR NUT-NUT, a Jekyll/Hyde 
comedy memorable for the acting de- 
but of Gary Lewis, former band leader 
of the Playboys and son of comic leg- 
end Jerry. The movie, though a com- 
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Swedish Bikini Teamster Peggy TrentInl plays a 
"secretary whose IQ equals room temperature." 


mercial and critical winner in overseas 
markets, remains unreleased in the 
States as a result of copyright prob- 
lems. 

Nevertheless, PROFESSOR NUT- 
NUT impacted foreign reviewers and 
drew cult adoration; Noble Henri’s 
celebrity, as evinced at 1994’s Cannes 
Film Festival, sustained the same fa- 
miliarity as Steven Spielberg. It was 
at last year’s Cannes that Henri pre- 
miered the film that will, no doubt, re- 


main his timeless masterpiece — LES 
FEMMES SAVAGES DE MAC, a scin- 
tillating story of seduction, deceit, and 
murder via computer. The movie 
stunned international audiences, fur- 
ther elevating the humble Henri to 
cause celebre status throughout the 
European film community. 

Henri was inundated with offers, 
from almost every major U.S. distribu- 
tor to remake the movie. Tinseltown 
executives rationalized that LA 
FEMME NIKITA was Anglicized for 
the U.S. market as a Bridget Fonda 
vehicle titled POINT OF NO RE- 
TURN. So couldn’t the same accultura- 
tion be applied to LES FEMMES/ 
MAC? Maybe, but the French director 
had other ideas. Noting POINT OF NO 
RETURN’S less-than-fabulous boxof- 
fice gross, and the script alterations 
and studio interference which ulti- 
mately submarined the project, Henri 
petitioned for complete autonomy on 
the proposed remake of his film noir 
thriller. 

There were plenty of conferences 
with studio chiefs, but Henri claims 
the brass insisted on control (including 
the final edit). When the comparative- 
ly diminutive, California-based TP 
Films offered Henri complete creative 
input, he jumped at the opportunity to 
move to Holl 3 wood. Sure, the budget is 
trimmed to one-fifth the investment 
that Fox or Paramount would have af- 
forded the project; but TP, compliant 
with the director’s appeals, agreed to 
christen the production “A Noble Hen- 
ri Film.” Now, that’s integrity! 

We caught up with Henri on the set 
of VIRTUAL DESIRE; he kindly con- 
sented to a short interview via his in- 
terpreter: 




What is the difference be- 
tween working in Hollywood 
and France'? 

Well, in France the ac- 
tresses put pads under their 
clothes for enhancement. 
Here, they put the pads un- 
der their skin {laughs). 

I take it VIRTUAL DE- 
SIRE will have its share of ex- 
otic-looking ladies in the cast. 

Without question! That’s 
why I consented to talk- 
ing.. .to tell of our fabulous 
array of femmes fatales. 

Should we expect a line- 
up of the usual faces? 

Butofcoiu^...NOT! These 
women — how do you call 
them, scream queens? — are 
too old and flabby to set the 
screen ablaze with erotic fire. 

You mean...? 

Oui, my cast of women 
are all under 30 and can act! 

But wouldn’t you even 
minimally profit, from a cer- 
tain American fringe mar- 
ket, if you cast your film 
with th^e scream queens? 

NO, NO, NO, it takes 
more than phony names, 
and grande derrieres, to 
make it in my movies. 

Well, who have you cast 
inyour show? 

First and foremost, I 
have starred the wonderful 
Julie Strain. She is to beau- 
ty what Jerry Lewis is to 
comedy. 

I see. What sort of charac- 
ter does Ms. Strain play? 

A tall, statuesque com- 
puter expert who may be the 
key to untangling a bizarre 
murder plot. She was born 
for the role. Only Luciana 
Volante, who essayed the 


Tammy Parks (60 FT. CENTERFOLD) 
makes waves In the JacusI scene. 

part in my original French 
version, did it better. 

As a director, do you find 
the language barrier a hin- 
drance? 

Mai oui, this is why the 
casting of the girls is so im- 
portant. Beauty is the inter- 
national language, and I do 
not want to. ..ah... 

Compromise? 

As you say. The material 
is too important to use sec- 
ond best. 

I understand some of 
your easting was influenced 
by this magazine. 

Ah for me, there are only 
two great American movie 
magazines; Film Comment 
continued on page 61 
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ELIZABETH SANDIFER, WHO SUPPORTED THE SHANNONS 
(TWEED & WHIRRY), IS RETIRING FROM EROTIC THRILLERS. 

BY Tina Desiree Berg 



The sweet, young ingenue steps 
off a bus in sunny Southern Califor- 
nia. Packed within her suitcase are 
the stuff that starlets’ dreams are 
made of; there’s makeup, a hair- 
brush and hope for survival in a 
town where pretty faces multiply 
like wildflowers in the countryside. 
Yeah, this already sounds like all 
too familiar exposition to a sordid B- 
movie...you know, the one about a 
cute ingenue who takes a wrong 
turn at the casting couch and winds 
up in fishnet, twirling a handbag 
under a Hollywood Boulevard lamp- 
post. But the “Elizabeth Sandifer 
Story” fades-out with a different 
spin. 

Sandifer, a- native of Jacksonville, 
Florida, initially sampled “a serious 
inclination to act” while auditioning 
for a regional presentation of Who's 
Life is it Anyway? “I thought I’d go 
for one of the smaller roles,” she re- 
calls, “but I ended up with the lead!” 
Probing a serious career in theatre, 
Sandifer transplanted herself to 
New York and enrolled in the Ameri- 
can Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 
Completing a curriculum that in- 
cluded Shakespeare and dance, she 
bet high stakes on a film career. 

Next stop: Los Angeles. Only a 
few months of routine auditions had 
lapsed before Sandifer landed her 
first movie. Cast in SILENT OUT- 

“Erotlc thrillers dent exprese the 
full range of my creativity as an 
actreac. Ifa fun to be sexy; h**t 
there’s a let more to IHe.” 






ELIZABETH SAMDIFER 

«lt was a nightmare. The love scenes 
were not love scenes, but sex scenes. 
An uncomplicated page in the script 
turned into 10 minutes of eroticism.” 



"SEXUAL OUTLAW was a way of expressing my concept of sensuality. It was a 
good love story. But sex-lor-sex scenes are not fulfilling to me as an actress." 


LAW (1993), an erotic 
thriller, her on-screen duties 
included an impassioned 
tryst with gymnast Mitch 
Gaylord. “It was 120 de- 
grees in this tiny little 
room,” recounts Sandifer 
about her intimate scenes 
with the Olympic gold 
medalist. “I was soooo ner- 
vous. The entire film crew 
and Mitch were very nice, 
since I didn’t know what to 
expect. The scene was really 
well-written, which helped, 
and I soon felt comfortable 
with the situation.” SILENT 
OUTLAW turned into a re- 
warding film debut, with 
the actress asserting her 
dramatic aptitude. Nude 
scenes, however, would 
prove far less than comfort- 
able in her subsequent 
films. 

ANIMAL INSTINCTS II 
(1993) billed Sandifer with 
the “Empress of the Erotic 
Thrillers,” Shannon Whirry 
(FF 3:2). But her recollec- 
tions of the film are tainted 
with regret: “It was my 
biggest nightmare. The love 
scenes were not love scenes, 
but rather sex scenes. What 
was merely an uncomplicat- 
ed page in the script turned 
into ten minutes of eroti- 
cism.” 

The experience eroded 
Sandifer’s self-esteem. Ad- 
mitting she felt exploited, 
the actress acknowledges 
the production’s only re- 
demptive asset: “Shannon 
was really nice and sympa- 
thetic to the way I felt. She 
also taught me how to pro- 
tect myself with my next 
contract, so this wouldn’t 
happen again.” 

Indeed, the Whirry movie 
proved a learning experi- 
ence; Sandifer developed a 
resolve to ditch her naivete. 
She approved a wonderful 
little role in an Andrew 
Stevens film titled INNO- 
CENT DREAMS. “Andrew 
originally offered me a big- 
ger role, which required nu- 
dity and love scenes,” ex- 
plains Sandifer. “At this 
point, I had stopped doing 
that because I was sick of it. 
So Andrew graciously of- 
fered me the smaller role, 
which was great.” Usually a 
somber presence on film. 


Stevens turned out to be a 
prankster who cracked up 
the cast and crew with his 
behind-the-scenes comedy 
relief. “You would forget he 
was the director,” smiles 
Sandifer, “since you had 
such fun playing around be- 
tween takes.” 

Adhering to the erotic 
thriller genre, Sandifer was 
cast in SEDUCE ME: THE 
PAMELA PRINCIPAL II. 
Kim Haun, the film’s direc- 
tor of photography, drove 
Sandifer to tears. “The di- 
rector, Ed Holtzman, tried 
to keep Kim and I separat- 
ed,” she grins, “because we 
kept laughing and were 
having such a good time. It 
got so out of hand that Ed 
would actually make me 
leave the set. ¥^at’s really 
great, though, is that the 
three of us are still friends.” 
Cast as the lead’s best 
friend, Sandifer was not ob- 
ligated to participate in the 
T&A scenes. 

By the time she signed on 
for INDECENT BEHAVIOR 
(1993), Sandifer enjoyed a 
complete restoration of her 
self-confidence. Her re- 


newed chutzpa was embod- 
ied in the screen character, 
a tough, streetwise chick 
who demands nothing less 
than full control. It was a 
complete polarization from 
the role written for Shan- 
non Tweed, the film’s star 
and rival for Shannon 
Whirry’s “steam queen” sov- 
ereignty. One scene re- 
quired Sandifer, whose 
character launches a black- 
mail scheme, to break into 
Tweed’s apartment. “Shan- 
non is really tall and she’s 
barefoot,” relates Sandifer. 
“I’m 5’8” and I’m wearing 
heels. It was funny, what 
with me trying to intimidate 
this woman. Here I am 
threatening her, trying to 
literally get in her face, even 
though she is much taller.” 

P.M. Entertainment’s 
GAMES prompted a re- 
union with director Ed 
Holtzman. Sandifer was 
cast as “the soon-to-be-ex- 
wife of a detective who’s 
having major problems in 
his life because he has vi- 
sions. He’s psychic.” Deflect- 
ing a glamourous image, 
Sandifer’s character was 


“quite pregnant. I had a 
chance to play pregnant, 
with a big tummy, so it was 
fun.” 

Reflecting back on her 
film career, I addressed 
Sandifer with questions re- 
garding erotic thrillers and 
the inherently graphic love- 
making scenes. Her re- 
sponse is emotionally fu- 
eled: “I won’t do full frontal 
nudity, and I won’t do nudi- 
ty in B-films anymore. I’ve 
done some topless scenes 
that seemed okay at the 
time, but I regret them now. 
It was because I was intimi- 
dated by the filmmakers at 
a young age. You can be sexy 
without taking your clothes 
off. In fact, that’s the most 
sexy — the illusion of sexual- 
ity, not the graphic display. I 
like watching romance on 
the screen. If that romance 
happens to be sexual, it 
should manifest itself in a 
passionate, beautiful way. 
Not something exploitative 
or violent.” 

Sandifer is also steamed 
with female luminaries who 
hypocritically decry the defi- 
ciency of women’s roles: “I 
think it’s a little two-faced. 
So many women say it’s bi- 
ased. Yet, these women who 
do make it in this business 
don’t always lend the hand- 
up to other women. They 
need to form production 
companies, find women 
screenwriters, and scripts 
with strong, interesting fe- 
male characters — not bim- 
bos. Being in that position 
would be my idea of heaven. 
There are too many power- 
ful women who are not mak- 
ing enough of a change.” 

The girl from Jackson- 
ville has grown up; she’s 
not only in pursuit of sub- 
stantive roles, but deter- 
mined to change Hollywood 
politics. It’ll be a rough 
road ahead, breaking her 
link with erotic thrillers. 
But I’d bet that Sandifer 
will be a likely heir to the 
power play that has been 
wasted or abused by Tin- 
seltown’s so-called suf- 
fragettes and activists. 
Who knows, maybe she’ll 
be giving the hand-up to 
the next naive girl who’s 
fresh off the bus. □ 
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BOHWIY 

WIN ONE OF FIVE 
SCRIPTS PERSONALLY 
AUTOGRAPHED BY 
STAR KELLY LeBROCK 

Our goal at FEMME FA- 
TALES is simple. Give away 
more free stuff than even Joe 
Bob Briggs. But how? Easy. 
Just order a subscription to 
FEMME FATALES. CINE- 
FANTASTIQUE, IMAGI 
MOVIES or VISIONS or any 
other fine CINEFANTAS- 
TIQUE publication that we 
happen to be pushing this 
week, or order any back issue 
or any other merchandise and 
we’ll put you in the running. 
It’s that simple. The contest is 
open to everyone, new sub- 
scribers, current subscribers, 
newsstand customers, the 
works. 

So, have video, will travel. 
Send in your order today and 
get in the running. Use the 
handy order form at right or 
phone in your order to 1-800- 
798-6515. Contest winners 
will be announced next issue. 
Orders must be postmarked 
or phoned in by July 1st to 
qualify. Brought to you by Tri- 
boro Entertainment of New 
York. Thank them, not us. 
And while you’re at it, order 
our issue devoted to HARD 
BOUNTY, FF Vol 3 No 3. 


WIN ONE OF 50 
VHS VIDEO COPIES OF 
THE ACTUAL FILM 



LINNEA QUIGLEY 

“A year later, I co-produced 
THE GIRL I WANT. It’s a cute 
film with a premise that’s sim- 
ilar to GREASE. Liz Kaitan 
plays a nerdy girl who wants 
to meet a jock, and her friends 
help her to become cool-look- 
ing. Burt Ward plays the fa- 
ther who thinks his son is a ho- 
mosexual. It’s pretty funny.” 

Though intent on graduat- 
ing to projects of expanded 
scale, Quigley has adamantly 
declined to compromise the 
Hollywood mainstream. “I 
want to stay within the cult- 
ish-type movies,” she insists. 
“It’s not like I want to do a 
DUMB AND DUMBER or 
something like that.” Matter 
of fact, her favorite films — 
TRUE ROMANCE, WILD AT 
HEART, KALIFORNIA— are 
decidedly anti-Hollywood, and 
the type of auteur territory 
that Quigley would prefer to 
guide her own career. She’s so 
sick of Tinseltown that Quig- 
ley is pondering a move to 
Florida, the site of her latest 
film, JACK-O’-LANTERN. 

The phone rings and Quig- 
ley engages in an amicable 
conversation. After she han^ 
up the phone, I surmise that 
Quigley’s proposed move to 
the east coast may be a bit 
premature. 'Turns out she was 
negotiating with the produc- 
ers of DEJA VIEW, an anthol- 
ogy series (see page 5), to 
serve as a creative consultant 
and occasional director. “It’s 
been my ambition to direct in- 
dependent projects,” smiles 
Quigley, whose goal was en- 
couraged by JACK-O'-LAN- 
TERN director Steve Lat- 
shaw. “I always wanted to do 
a documentary about animal 
abuse, but, ironically, I want- 
ed to start out with some short 
films — artsy-type things.” 

She also tells me that tomor- 
row morning she’ll be pho- 
tographed by Ten West. “It’s a 
magazine devoted entirely to 
writers. 'They want me to pose o 
la Marlene Dietrich.” Quigley 
musters a triumphant laugh. 
Somehow, I suspect her chuck- 
les are reverberating in the ears 
of critics who passed a pes- 
simistic prognosis on her future. 

The phone rings again, this 
time in regard to “The Sex 
Symbol Dynasty,” a merchan- 
dising company developed by 
Quigley, Julie Strain, Rhonda 
Shear and Monique Gabrielle. 
I wave goodbye and exit to a 
chorus of barking dogs. 
Switching on the car radio, I 
catch the tail end of some gos- 


sip about the latest Aaron 
Spelling starlet. Aah, Holly- 
wood’s dysfunctional family; 
seems only yesterday that 
Shannon Doherty and a couple 
of honeys who “retired” from 
BAYWATCH were pitched as 
megastars, replete with press 
agents and recurrent media 
exposure. It’s debatable 
whether or not their 15 min- 
utes is up. But Linnea Quigley 
isn’t looking at the clock. She 
just keeps on ticking. □ 

Send donations to: 

PETA 

(People for the Ethical 

Treatment of Animals) 

P.O. Box 42516 

Washington, D.C. 20015 

(Phone: 301-770-PETA) 

REBECCA WICKS 

continued from page 9 

a preview that’s shown at 
BIKINI DRIVE-IN, Fred Olen 
Ray’s 1994 comedy,” recalls 
Wicks. “Ray needed a phony 
trailer for the drive-in scene. 
So Steve Latshaw shot a 
three-minute coming attrac- 
tion called GATOR BABES. I 
starred as the Gator Queen 
and four other actresses were 
cast as my Gator Babes. We’re 
a group of renegade females 
in search of a jeweled gator, 
and we worship this sentinel 
who’s half-man, half-gator. 
But we’re competing with pi- 
rates for the treasure. No 
problem, kill ’em and rape 
’em. I mean, we rape them 
first and then kill them. My 
big line in the short was T am 
the Gator Queen, I won’t be 
denied.’ Anyway, Steve has 
decided to expand this in-joke 
into a feature-length movie. 
It’s going into production in 
May and we’ll be shooting in 
the swamps. It’s likely I’ll 
reprise my trailer role as the 
Gator Queen.” 

Next thing you know, the 
photographer and director 
converge on Wicks for her 
modeling and acting services. 
I only have time to fire-off one 
more question, and the first 
thing that comes to mind is a 
shameless cliche: “Rebecca, 
what are your goals?” Wicks 
fiddles with her robe; there’s a 
pause and she looks absolute- 
ly regal — like she’s about to 
slip into Hamlet (though I 
doubt, these days, Wicks 
would be interested in playing 
his mother). “What I love do- 
ing,” she beams, “is making 
other people feel emotions. 
Someone spotted me at a gro- 
cery store and complimented 
me on my performance as 
Truvy in Steel Magnolias, so I 


think I communicated 
something mutually healing.” 
She pauses again. “Hut you’ve 
also got to survive in this 
business, so I’d love to do an 
inspirational comedy-drama 
which would turn out to be so 
profitable that it would be 
turned into a weekly series 
and I would star and direct. 
I’ll do it, you know!” 

What did I tell you? Rebec- 
ca Wicks won’t be denied. □ 


[As aforementioned in the past 
issue, and the facing page, 
we've been flooded with in- 
quiries regarding 60 FOOT 
CENTERFOLD. First, you may 
write J.J. North at P.O. Box 
946, Jackson, New Jersey — 
08527. Ms. North, incidentally, 
will be profiled next issue; illus- 
trations will include our out- 
take file from the movie. Re- 
garding the remainder of your 
questions, here's the latest from 
CENTERFOLD director, Fred 
Olen Ray: “You'd think we 
would waste Michelle Bauer’s 
test footage^ No way. Her 
scenes as the ‘giantess' will ap- 
pear in BIKINI DRIVE-IN. 
which will be released direct-to- 
video this summer. In the event 
that Image Laser Entertain- 
ment wants me to expand the 
running time of CENTER- 
FOLD, I'll include Michelle 
Bauer’s test footage on the laser 
release. Expect CENTERFOLD 
to surface on video shelves by 
early summer (June or July); 
the laser edition will debut a 
couple of months later. “I 

DIANE LANE 

continued from page 43 

understood on first impres- 
sions. People always think I’m 
tough, hard and cold until 
they get to know me. and 
Danny’s the same way. I don’t 
know where his energy comes 
from. No matter how tired he 
is, Danny will go for take after 
take after take until he gets 
what he wants. I’m happy 
with that. Nothing I’ve ever 
done before has prepared me 
for JUDGE DREDD, and my 
only hope is I can sell what 
my character is all about. ..as 
well as possible.” 

A couple of months later 
Lane returned to more famil- 
iar terrain. Moving from sci-fi 
comics to the seedy, brooding 
psyche of Tennessee Williams, 
she’s co-starring with Jessica 
Lange in CBS’s A STREET- 
CAR NAMED DESIRE. Diane 
Lane will perform — effortless- 
ly, no doubt — as well as possi- 
ble. n 
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NOBLE HENRI 

continued from paje 56 

and Femme Fatales. All others 
are like bad children’s cere- 
al — questionable ingredients 
and no substance. 

What’s next after VIRTUAL 
DESIRE? 

I am in talks with Univer- 
sal to realize a Hitchcock fol- 
low-up, MARNIE II; THE 
AWAKENING. 

Sounds great. Any idea 
who'll play the title role of 
Mamie inyour sequel? 

I have set my eye on a love- 
ly girl and fine actress, Anto- 
nia Dorian. Those eyes. ..those 
lips. ..so expressive. But Uni- 
versal has final say. I hate bu- 
reaucracy', it’s so American. 

Politely excusing himself. 
Noble Henri returned to the 
set. Lorissa McComas, a new- 
comer whom the director dis- 
covered through the pages of 
this magazine, smiles wan- 
tonly and launches into a 
slow, sensuous striptease in 
front of the hot lights. As 
Henri would say — “C’est Mag- 
nifiqueV' □ 

LARA PARKER 

continued from page 3] 

things have to happen or peo- 
ple get bored. I had to develop 
an awareness of that, and I 
still don’t think I have it all 
down. But I’ve really enjoyed 
it. 

Are any acting roles immi- 
nent? 

My agents were hit very 
hard by the earthquake, and 
I haven’t heard from them! I 
think the building was dam- 
aged, and everybody’s pic- 
tures, tapes and resumes 
were lost! I know that this is 
distressing to the fans, but I 
don’t have much interest in 
acting anymore. There are 
very few roles, it’s very com- 
petitive; it’s very hard to 
even get an audition. It 
starts not to make sense to 
keep beating your head 
against the wall. But, at 
some point, I might do some- 
thing. □ 

FEl\WffiS ON FHJVI 

Concluded the AFM with 
the annual Marc Bruder 
Bash. Bruder, known for his 
voluminous video biz, custom- 
arily throws a raging soiree 
complete with two bands and 
all the food and firewater you 
can handle. Among the cele- 
brants were FF staffers Ari 
Bass and Larry Greenberg, 
actress Margot Hope, exhibi- 
tionist Tammy Parks and 


those wanna-be producers so- 
liciting every accessible wan- 
na-be starlet. My favorite 
scene of the evening was the 
aspiring actress who blatantly 
asked every single male, “Are 
you a producer?” An affirma- 
tive response pushed her flir- 
tation button; a truthful de- 
nial turned her as cold as the 
beer on tap. You gotta love su- 
perficiality, it’s as inherently 
Hollywood as boob jobs and 
drug addiction. □ 

CYNTHIA 

ROiraOCK 

“I don’t know what the 
problem is,” she sighs. “I know 
that if I could get a theatrical 
part, that the audience would 
see it. I think seeing a woman 
do this up on the big screen 
would impress a lot of people. 
I have a lot of fans. My movies 
are always on cable. Why I 
can’t get backing on a feature 
is puzzling to me. I just can’t 
figure it out.” 

Posing for photographer 
Tom Vollick, sans her trade- 
mark leather togs, Rothrock 
effectively deflected the 
“tomboy” facade. “Doing the 
Femme Fatales shoot was an 
opportunity to change my im- 
age a little,” says Rothrock. “I 
think people always think of 
me as the tough, fighting girl. 
Usually, the movies I do don’t 
show me in a sexy light.” I 
remind Rothrock that FAST 
GETAWAY II exempted her 
from “the image”; though no 
less feisty, her femme fatale 
was uncharacteristically 
clad in very high skirts and 
an assortment of black or 
white stockings. “That’s the 
only one,” she points out. “I 
did this FF spread because I 
thought it was time for a 
change. It’s the first time I 
took pictures like that. Tom 
just said, ‘Do anything, 
however you feel comfort- 
able.’ As we did it a little 
longer, I started feeling a 
little more comfortable. The 
test session was a really 
quick shoot, like about two 
hours.” 

And it’s two hours that 
could make a turning point 
in her career. You make the 
call; can Cynthia Rothrock 
turn from grinder to glam- 
our? Doesn’t appear much of 
a challenge to me. Of course, 
if you disagree — and you 
misinterpret her steamy al- 
ter ego, debuted in these 
pages, as a sign of vulnera- 
bility — I suggest you tell her. 
To her face. □ 
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Action star Kathy Long (a.k.a. “Queen of the Kickboxers”) 
and actress/FF staffer Tine Desiree Berg conspire to kick 
"meat inspectin’ phony producer” butt in the lobby. 


Afm 1995; Julie 
Strain and Stone- 
Age Kung-fu 

By Tina Desiree Berg 

Traditionally, the American Film 
Market is abbreviated to ATM; howev- 
er, several other acronyms have been 
linked to the initials. My favorites are 
the American Fish Market and Awful 
F — ’ Movies. It’s a Tinseltown ritual; 
genuine and pseudo-film vendors 
screen their B-product at the L.A. con- 
clave to generate foreign and domestic 
sales. This year proved to be no differ- 
ent, though some of the films turned 
out to be pretty damn good. 

While deflecting the “Baby, I can 
make you a star” bullshit from some 
clowns in the lobby, I chatted with the 
attendant femmes fatales: Theresa Rus- 
sell, whose insistence on non-commercial 
films (EUREKA!, ARIA, WHORE) has 
turned her into a Hollywood zealot. Also 
present was Cynthia Rothrock, trans- 
formed from kickboxer to bombshell, and 
Asian actress Tiana who evolved from 
CATCH THE HEAT provocateur to piv- 
otal player in Oliver Stone’s award-win- 
ning FROM HANOI TO HOLLYWOOD. 

Julie Strain movies were all over the 
place; we’re talkin’ two dozen. I mean, I 
turn around to blow my nose and there’s 
Julie — wearing a sirenesque red dress ac- 
cessorized with a pistol — planted on a 
LETHAL BETRAYAL poster. I think the 
only recent film that didn’t contrive a 
Julie Strain appearance was last year’s re- 
make of AMIRACLE ON 34TH STREET 
(sage career choice, Julie). Later, I bump 
into Lisa Comshaw, who may be heir to 
Strain’s “Erotic Empress” mantle. She was 
promoting OBSESSION KILLS, the 314th 
film at the Market to include “Obsession" 
in the title. Runner-ups (i.e. words most 
often cited in film titles); Naked, Sins, 
Body, Secret, Desire, Heat. 

Stumbled across fellow FF staffer 
Gary Garfinkel, who was surveying films 
for Showtime and Joe Bob Briggs. We ex- 
change notes on the latest scandals, but 
unfortunately, Gary’s gossip is unprint- 
able. He did tip me that a couple of scant- 
ily-clad women were hanging around the 
lobby. My God, the lobby — where sheep 
(naive ingenues) are meat inspected, cat- 
tle call-style, by hungry wolves (sleazoids 
doing their producer/casting agent im- 
personations). I was determined to be a 
den mother and caution starlets that 


roaming the lobby, sans chaperone, is 
akin to crossing the portal to Room 217 
(this in-joke won’t be lost on Stephen 
King addicts). I rushed to the foyer and, 
sure enough, there’s a couple of barefoot, 
bikini-clad “cave babes” hanging around 
to promote David Heavener’s JURASSIC 
WOMEN (I have it on good authority 
that nobody in the cast of Spielberg’s 
1993 epic will be reprising their roles in 
this one, which has something to do with 
prehistoric vixens practicing martial arts 
on another planet). I alerted both women 
to the perils of duplicitous producer/ 
agent dung, but nearly slipped in it my- 
self when somebody in a cheap suit ad- 
dressed me with, “Excuse me, you must 
be an actress. I’ve seen your picture 
around and...” I declined his calling card, 
beat a path upstairs and observed that 
somehow — within a 10-minute time 
frame — the amount of Julie Strain 
movies on exhibit had mystically in- 
creased from two to about five dozen. 

Notes from the Market'. 

This thing about uniting the Stone 
Age with martial arts seems to be a 
trend. FUTURE WAR matched dinosaurs 
against Daniel Bernhardt, who recently 
replaced Jean-Claude Van Damme as the 
star of BLOODSPORT II. The movie was 
a hoot — check it out. 

Had a cup of java with Raiderette/ac- 
tress Kelly Brook. We had not seen each 
other since doing a low-budget horror 
called THE HAUNT. Kelly opens with, 
“You look even better now than when we 
got together on the set.” Yeah, let’s hope 
so. ..that last time we got together I was 


playing a corpse. 

Producer James Dudelson related 
his FIRST LOVE series — all about 
sirens performing in romantically 
compromising positions — will debut 
this season on Showtime, right after 
THE RED SHOE DIARIES. Dudelson 
also revealed that he’s starting pro- 
duction on CREEPSHOW, a series 
loosely based on the Stephen King 
movie. 

Checked-out the Concorde exhibit 
aka The J.J. North Theme Park, As a 
pitch for ATTACK OF THE 60 FOOT 
CENTERFOLD, the joint was wallpa- 
pered with copies of J.J.’s Femme Fa- 
tale front cover (3:3); we’re talkin’ in 
the hundreds! The same issue’s front 
cover was also printed — quadrupli- 
cate — in the movie’s glossy promotion- 
al brochure. Kinda nice to be linked 
with a Roger Corman/Fred Olen Ray 
pic that insiders are predicting will 
blow the roof off video sales/rentals, even 
exceeding the company’s top-grossing 
CARNOSAUR. 1 spotted the name of 
John Waters veteTsn/Cinemacabre editor 
George Stover on the poster credits. 
Called him up at his Baltimore residence 
to tell him about the billing, and he 
seemed equally certain of the film’s 
megasuccess. “Can you negotiate a role 
for me in the sequel?” he asked. You 
betcha, George. And — this time — I’ll be 
sure they throw in a Rolls. CENTER- 
FOLD, incidentally, will probably be com- 
memorated as Michelle Bauer’s swan 
song. I heard that Michelle, a genuine 
talent whose blistering luster and comic 
panache is the stuff B-legends are made 
of, is serious about abandoning films to 
raise her family. We’ll miss you, kid. 

Met with kickboxers Kathy Long and 
Richard Norton, both schmoozing to pro- 
mote their collaborative actioner. After 
rapping with them for a few minutes, it 
dawned on me that I was the ring girl for 
the World Champion Kickboxing Fights, 
officiated at Ceaser’s Palace, the same 
year that Kathy won the title. Impact ed- 
itor Bey Logan, who joins us for some hot 
chocolate, notes that Kathy served as 
Michelle Pfeiffer’s stunt double in BAT- 
MAN RETURNS. All fine and dandy, but 
the sexy scrapper was present to push 
THE STRANGER, her remake of HIGH 
PLAINS DRIFTER. Along with her apti- 
tude for sinking karate chops, Kathy — 
like her sister in siege, Cynthia 
Rothrock — can also drop some seriously 
steamy pouts. She’ll prove it in a forth- 
coming issue, 

coatinued on page 61 
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Call in your charter subscription today for either four or eight quarleriy is- 
sues and we’ii send you by return mail a free 27x41 poster of ATTACK OF 
THE 60 FT. CENTERFOLD, personally autographed by star J.J. North, 
shipped unfolded in a sturdy mailing tube! A four issue subscription is $16, an 
eight issue subscription is ^4. Charter subscriptions are for new subscribers 
only. 

If you are either a current or lapsed subscriber, you can still take advantage 
of this special subscription offer by renewing or extending your subscription 
for eight more quarterly issues. (Foreign subscribers see coupon page 61 .) 
Start with our next issue, Vol 4 No 2 (shown left), featuring our cover story on 
'50s movie star Jeanne Carmen, the magazine pin-up girl who starred in THE 
MONSTER OF PIEDRAS BLANCAS and was the off-screen liaison of nota- 
bles like John F. Kennedy, Frank Sinatra, Clark Gable and Elvis Presley. Car- 
men's screen career includes roles with the likes of Mamie Van Doren, Errol 
Flynn, The Three Stooges and many more. Order nowl Posters are limited!l 

You won't want to miss our next exciting issue which also includes a career 
interview with Lori Singer, the star of Fox's new hit series VR5; Linnea Quigley 
documents a day in the life of Stella Stevens; J.J. North returns with more cov- 
erage of ATTACK OF THE 60 FT. CENTERFOLD and its June 6th video bow; 
Brinke Stevens on playing an alien stripper in DROID GUNNER, plus '70s cult 
star Lynne Lowry. Sutecribe and order those missing back issues today! 


Free Poster, Autographed 
by Centerfold J.J. North! 



Rebecca Ferratti, me ACE 
VENTUHA vixen, diacusses her 
gerve inovie roles. Cloee encou 
lers wim Melanie Srtatrwr. S6.0I 




J.J. Norm, me star of Roger Cor- 
mar's ATTACK OF THE 60 FOOT 
CENTERFOLDS, measurea up, also 
Dade Haun and otners. S8.00 


Valentirta Vargas talks about 

and pain department in me new 
HELLRAISER. $8.00 


ORDER TOLL FREE BY PHONE, 1-800-798-6515 OR USE ORDER FORM, SEE PAGE 61 
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